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THE CYNEWULF QUESTION 
FROM A METRICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


BEFORE presenting the results of my study of 
the longer poems of the Cynewulf cycle, it may 
be well to review in brief the course of previous 
investigation. I shall treat the subject only 
in its main outlines; for there is a complete 
bibliography of all but the latest work in 
Wiilker’s ‘ Grundriss.’ 

In 1840 John Kemble discovered the inter- 
pretation of the runic acrostic in ‘‘ Elene,’’ and 
advanced the theory that the poet Cynewulf 
was a West-Saxon bishop by that name, of the 
late tenth and early eleventh century. Jacob 
Grimm who made the discovery almost simul- 
taneously in Germany, suggested that the poet 
might be a Northumbrian of the eighth century 
and a pupil of Aldhelm. Thus the question of 
the original dialect of the poems was raised at 
the outset. Kemble’s position proved untena- 
ble; the language of the poems, even if not 
originally Northumbrian, preserves forms 
much older than the tenth century. 

The same name was found in the poems of 
‘‘Elene’”’ and of “ Crist’’ in the Exeter book; 
this brought the number of signed poems to 
three. 

The question arose how many of the other 
poems of the Exeter and Vercelli codices were 
to be assigned to the same author. There was 
a general tendency, as there is to-day, to 
attribute the greater part of these poems to 
Cynewulf, on the basis of general similarities 
of style. 

Dietrich (Z. f. D. A. ix, 193 f.) proved that 
the ‘‘Crist’’ was not a collection of loosely 
connected hymns as printed by Thorpe, but a 
complete poem in three parts upon the Advent 
(ll. 1-439), Ascension (Il. 440-778), and Second 
Coming of Christ (Il. 779-1694). 

In 1857 Leo suggested that the solution of the 
first riddle of the Exeter book was the name 
Cynewulf, in the Northumbrian form Cwéne- 
or C&newulf, thus adding the ‘‘ Riddles’’ to 
the three signed poems. 

Dietrich in 1859, after the deciphering of the 
inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, attributed 
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the ‘‘ Dream of the Rood ”’ of the Vercelli book 
to Cynewulf, and acknowledged himself con- 
verted to the Northumbrian theory. The 
‘‘Leyden_ Riddle,’”’ an old Northumbrian 
version of one of the riddles of the Exeter 
book, seemed to give additional evidence for 
the Northumbrian theory. In 1865 Dietrich 
pressed the identification with the Bishop of 
Lindesfarne (*782) which had been wrongly 
attributed to Grimm by Kemble. This identifi- 
cation, although not chronologically impossi- 
ble, is given up; and no more probable one 
has been suggested. 

ten Brink in his ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ vol. i (1877), embodied the results of this 
first period of investigation conservatively in 
the body of his work and extravagantly in the 
famous ‘“‘Cynewulf Romance’’ in the Appendix. 
This work closes the first period of Cynewulf 
criticism. The state of the question was: 


1. The ‘‘ Riddles’’ (1-60) had been added to 
the surely Cynewulfian poems. 

2. There was a general tendency to include 
most of the poems of the Exeter and Vercelli 
codices. 

3. Cynewulf’s date was set near or after the 
middle of the eighth century. 

4. The Northumbrian theory had gained 
ground. 

5. All early identifications of Cynewulf were 
abandoned. 


Beginning with 1878 we find a number of 
‘*stylistische Untersuchungen ”’ of the separate 
poems. The method was the comparison of 
epithets and half-lines of the poems examined 
with similar epithets and half-lines in the poems 
known or assumed to be by Cynewulf. With 
two exceptions, all these investigations tended 
to prove that any poem examined showed such 
striking similarities in style to the Cynewulfian 
poems that it must be by the same author. 

The exceptions were two papers in the 
second volume of Anglia. One by Charitius 
confirmed the division of the ‘‘ Guthlac ’’ poem 
after 1. 790, and denied the first part, or A 
(1-790) to Cynewulf. The other by Fritsche, 
proved that ‘‘ Andreas ’’ showed considerable 
differences in vocabulary from the Cynewulfian 
poems, and stood nearer to ‘“‘ Beowulf”’ than 
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tothem. These are, perhaps, the only results 
based on the stylistic criticism which are likely 
to stand. 

Without delaying over the details of this 
stylistic criticism I shall proceed to Sarrazin’s 
‘ Beowulf-Studien’ (1888), in which he has 
carried the stylistic method to its farthest 
point. According to Sarrazin, not only is 
practically all the poetry of the Exeter and 
Vercelli codices by Cynewulf, but also ‘‘ Beo- 
wulf.”’ That is considerably over three 
quarters of all the Anglo-Saxon poetry extant. 
Kail (Ang/ia xii, p. 21) has shown the absurdity 
of Sarrazin’s method by applying it successful- 
ly to poems, which chronologically cannot 
possibly be by Cynewulf. And McClumpha 
and Merrill (Mop. LANG. NorEs. vol. v, p. 164), 
in their concordance of the parallelisms of the 
‘*Genesis ’’ have shown, by implication, that 
following Sarrazin’s method there is no good 
reason for excluding the Cedmon poems from 
the Cynewulfian canon. 

All this sort of investigation has proved little 
more than what might have been learned with- 
out so much pains: that the Anglo-Saxon epi- 
thet, imagery, and style are essentially formal 
and conventional throughout the whole body 
of the poetry, and that it is, in the main, im- 
possible to settle questions of authorship from 
similarities of style in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Napier (Z7.f.D.A. xxxiii, p. 70f.) published a 
new acrostic signature which he discovered in 
the Vercelli book, on the page immediately 
following the ‘‘ Fata Apostolorum.”’ This he 
regarded as the epilogue of the ‘‘ Fata Aposto- 
lorum,’’ and it seemed certain that a fourth 
must be added to the three poems signed by 
Cynewulf. 

About five years ago the long disputed 
question of the Anglo-Saxon alliterative versi- 
fication was cleared np by Sievers (Beitrage, 
vol. x). This gave a new start to textual criti- 
cism, and by showing that metrical faults in 
the West-Saxon versions could be amended by 
the substitution of Anglian forms, supplied 
much new evidence for the Northumbrian 
origin of the poems. 

The state of the question at the end of this 
second period of criticism may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. A new signature of Cynewulf had been 








found, and apparently a new poem, the ‘‘ Fata 
Apostolorum,’’ added with certainty to his 
works. 

2. Since nearly every chronologically avail- 
able poem had been attributed to Cynewulf, 
there was a very general scepticism with 
regard to the unsigned poems. In all proba- 
bility a great majority would have agreed in 
attributing the ‘‘ Phoenix’’ and ‘‘ Guthlac B”’ 
to Cynewulf; many rejected ‘‘ Andreas;’’ and 
a respectable minority doubted the Cynewulf- 
ian authorship of the ‘‘ Riddles,’”’ on the basis 
of Trautmann’s article in Anglia Anz. vi, p. 
158, wherein he offers a new solution for the 
first riddle. 

3. The Northumbrian theory still gained 
ground, largely because of Siever’s metrical 
emendations by the substitution of Anglian 
forms ; also by the finding of many traces of 
the Anglian phonology in the West-Saxon 
versions. 


Since Siever’s articles, the first and, so far as 
I know, the only serious attempt, to apply 
metrical criteria to the solution of this question 
is that of Cremer. He denies ‘‘Guthlac A”’ 
and the ‘‘ Phoenix’’ to Cynewulf on metrical 
grounds, and ‘Crist A’’ and ‘ Andreas,”’ 
chiefly for linguistic reasons. He also at- 
tributes ‘‘Guthlac B’’ to Cynewulf with certain- 
ty. Later I shall consider this important dis- 
sertation somewhat in detail before presenting 
my own work on similar lines. 

Siever’s article (Angiia, vol. xiii, 1-25) has 
done much to bring the question within more 
manageable limits. He shows first, that the 
Vercelli signature discovered by Napier is 
probably not the epilogue of the ‘‘ Fata Aposto- 
lorum,”’ but is rather a cancelled fragment 
copied or inserted into the MS. by mistake. It 
is the epilogue of some lost poem by Cynewulf. 

The spelling Cynewulf with a medial, un- 
accented e, preserved in ‘‘Elene’’ and in 
‘‘Juliana’’ proves that the signature was 
written after the substitution of e for z in un- 
accented syllables, that is, about or after 750 
A.D. Since the inscription on the Ruthwell 
Cross and the ‘‘ Leyden Riddle’”’ show unac- 


1 Matthias Cremer; ‘Metrische und Sprachliche Unter- 
suchung der altenglischen Gedichte Andreas, Giflic, Pho- 
nix, (Elene, Juliana, Crist), Ein Beitrag zur Cynewulffrage.’ 
Bonn, 1888. 
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cented 7 for later e, they are too early to be 
by Cynewulf. Riddle xxiv shows agof (boga 
reversed). When it was written, 6 for Germ.b 
final must have been possible. That is, the 
riddle must have been written considerably 
before the middle of the eighth century. Other 
evidence is adduced to show that the riddles 
as a whole are too early to be by Cynewulf. 

With the results of these two investigations 
in mind, we may state the present condition of 
the subject. 

1. Some of the poems that have long passed 
for his are certainly not by Cynewulf. Anda 
strong presumption is established against any 
poem not actually signed by runes. 

2. The Northumbrian theory is deprived of 
an important argument, through the denying 
to Cynewulf of the Northumbrian versions of 
the ‘‘Ruthwell Cross’’ and the ‘‘Leyden 
Riddle.’’ The many supporters of it must fall 
back on what has all along been their surest 
ground: the Anglian peculiarities found in 
the poems, and the even stronger historical 
argument, that during the period of these 
poems Northumbria was a centre of intellectual 
life where such poems were likely to originate, 
while Wessex was still politically and intel- 
lectually undeveloped. 

I had practically finished a complete metri- 
cal comparison of the poems of the Cynewulf 
cycle in ignorance of Cremer’s dissertation. 
My independent work lead me to the belief 
that ‘‘Guthlac A”’ and the “‘ Phoenix ’’ could 
not be by Cynewulf; but I was not prepared 
to attribute ‘‘ Guthlac B”’ to that poet with the 
same confidence as Cremer. My only import- 
ant difference from him was that I saw no 
reason for doubting that the whole of the 
“ Crist’? was by Cynewulf. It seemed worth 
while to present my work, first, because few in 
this country have learned the results of 
Cremer’s dissertation. In fact, even in Ger- 
‘many the work has been overlooked in some 
unaccountable way. Possibly owing to a 
general ignorance of or scepticism about 
Anglo-Saxon metrics. Then I felt that by 
confirming Cremer’s results in certain cases 
and by revising them in minor points, it might 
be possible to arrive at something like a final 
statement of results, and carry the problem 
well towards a solution. The important thing, 
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after all, is to show that metrical criteria may 
be applied successfully to questions of author- 
ship in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Cremer conducts his metrical comparison 
under six heads (p. 31) which I shall consider 
separately. 

1. Comparison of the types in the first and 
second half-lines respectively of the different 
poems. This is the most obvious method of 
comparison and the one that on the whole 
gives the most results. 

2. Comparison of the similar types in the 
first and second half-lines (difference). This 
is an attempt to compare the ratios existing in 
the different poems, between similar types in 
the first and second half-lines. It will be seen 
that such ratios will generally be brought out 
and are already implied in comparison. 
Cremer’s method of expressing such ratios is 
a singular instance of the misuse of statistics. 
From his percentages of a thousand, he finds 
an expression for the difference between the 
types in the first and second half-lines, and 
then compares these differences instead of the 
ratios, thus: 

“‘Juliana,’’ A type +94 (94 more in first than 
in second half-line). 

**Crist A,’’ A type —44 (44 less in first than in 
second half-line). 

+94 : —44 is an alarming ratio against the 

first part of the ‘“‘Crist’’; but the ratios and 

the facts are the following : 

‘‘Juliana”’ 474 first half to 380, second half= 
about 24— : Ig. 

‘*Crist A,’’ 388 first half to 432, second half—= 
about 19 : 22—. 

The difference is comparatively insignificant ; 

and a ratio of +94 : —44 is wholly misleading 

as to the facts of the case. Cremer’s table of 

differences is worth no more than its + and — 

signs. 

3. Comparisons of the subvarieties of types. 
This is an interesting comparison but it brings 
out little or nothing not already included in 
the first comparison, or in the fifth (double al- 
literation). It keeps the comparison clearer 
to consider that a type represents essentially 
the same movement whether in its simpler or 
rarer extended forms. 

4. Comparison of the hypermetric lines 
(Schwellverse) cf. Bright’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Read- 








me a omen 











er,’ Appendix ii. The usage within the Cyne- 
wulfian poems varies so much that the com- 
parison offers no test of authorship, though 
possibly an indication as to chronology. 

5. Use of double alliteration in the first half- 
line. One of the most important tests. Since 
with only two exceptions the poems show a 
remarkable similarity in its use, it is quite as 
effective and more expeditious to compare the 
total occurrences of double alliteration in the 
separate poems, rather than with Cremer to 
carry the comparison through type by type. 

6. Combinations of the types to form the 
long line. He divides the five types into two 
classes (1) with descending (/ad/ender) rhythm 
or movement (A—D, E), (2) with ascending 
(steigender) rhythm (B, C), and finds the ratio 
of the ascending and the descending types 
which are used to complete a line beginning 
with a given type. The Cynewulfian poems 
show such divergence in this matter, that 
we cannot obtain criteria from them. Thus 
completing : 

Type A (1) a? x|—x ‘‘ Elene”’ has 100 descend- 
ing, 356 ascending. 
‘Juliana ’’ has 100 descending, 544 ascending. 
“Cun” “ $00 - 284 ~ 
‘*Guth. A”’ ** 100 ” 660 * 


Evidently we cannot exclude ‘‘Gutlac A,”’ 
which while it is farthest removed from the 
Cynewulfian poems, does not differ as much 
from ‘‘Juliana’’ as ‘‘Juliana’’ does from ‘‘Crist 
B,’’ unless we make the gratuitous assumption 
that in the three signed poems we have the 
limits of Cynewulf’s style. 

The weakness of Cremer’s paper is that he 
has made this assumption, and in a mistaken 
desire for cumulative evidence, has drawn in 
many wholly unimportant facts. Cremer’s 
results would be more convincing if disen- 
cumbered of half the arguments for them. 

From my independent work and a carefu] 
consideration of Cremer’s dissertation, I have 
come to the conclusion that there are, for this 
problem, two fruitful methods of comparison 
which include the more extended and intricate 
comparisons of Cremer. 

1. Comparison of the similar types in the 
different poems. 


2, a=alliterative letter. 
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2. Comparison of the proportion of double 
to single alliteration in the first half-line of the 
different poems. 

In addition, it will be well to note the occur- 
rences of hypermetric lines in the different 
poems. 

Cremer’s comparison is wholly mechanical ; 
he does not attempt to state the real signifi- 
cance of the metrical variations he observes. 
I shall try to justify my metrical criteria, and 
show that the differences revealed by the com- 
parison are real differences. This should be 
done in every metrical investigation ; for it is 
possble to perform such curious and incon- 
sequential arithmetic upon any two given 
pieces of text, that they shall appear to be by 
different authors. Metrics and esthetics must 
go hand in hand in any such investigation. 
Accordingly, I shall try to state the effect of 
greater or smaller numbers of the types in a 
poem. 

The tpyes may be divided roughly into two 
classes. The first including A and B may be 
called for our purposes, in the main, indifferent. 
That is the verse scheme, excepting rare, ex- 
tended subvarieties, is possible in any lan- 
guage; seven-eighths of such half-lines, are 
made up of dactyls and trochees for the A 
—x(x)|—x, and of anapests and iambs for the 
B (x)x—|(x)—. These half-lines are no more 
irregular than the £uztteZ vers in German, or 
the four stressed metre of the Miracle plays in 
English. 

The second class includes C, especially 
x—|%x, Dand E. This we may call specifi- 
cally Anglo-Saxon, or possibly West-German- 
ic. The forms are those that could not exist 
except in alliterative verse or in verse strongly 
influenced by it. These types require either 
compound words or words whose stem-form- 
ing syllable receives a strong secondary 
accent. The epic compound in Anglo-Saxon 
finds its natural place in these types. The 
presence or absence of these types in a poem 
determines very largely its specifically epic 
character, so far as use of figures goes, or the 
contrary. Without insisting that the number 
of D and E types is an absolute arithmetical 
expression of the epic coloring of a poem, the 
general principle remains true, that a small 
number of these types indicates a relatively 
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smaller use of those epic and metaphorical 
compounds which are most characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon poetic style. This statement is 
confirmed by the fact that ‘“‘Beowulf,’’ admitted- 
ly the model for Anglo-Saxon epic verse, has 
about one and three quarter times as many of 
the D and E types in the second half-line as 
any other poem I have examined. 

From the point of view of verse mechanics 
the D and E types are to be separated from the 
other three as slow or heavy types. When 
there is a small number of them the verse is 
more facile and lyric, as in the ‘‘ Phoenix.” 
Compare these lines from ‘‘ Beowulf”’ : 

542 léof leodcyning D. 55° folcum gefrege A. 
93° wlite-beorhine wang E. 122> and on reste 

genam B. 
24> lof-d@dum scealE. 23> bonne wig cumeC. 

It will be felt that the movement of the D and 
E types is heavier and slower than that of the 
other three, though the latter in every case 
have the greater number of syllables. This 
halting effect is due, of course, to the frequent 
juxtaposition of two main stresses in D and to 
the strong secondary accent in both. I do not 
mean to say that there are not occasional 
light D and E types as there are heavy A 
types, but in general the former are slow or 
heavy types and have a great part in giving to 
Anglo-Saxon verse its ponderous movement. 
The impossibility of reproducing many of them 
is what makes the modern English alliterative 
line inadequate to represent the movement of 
Anglo-Saxon verse. 

The D and E types, first as bearers of the 
epic compound, and second as tending to give 
a heavy movement to the verse, are most im- 
portant in my comparison of the poems. 

A second and perfectly obvious criterion is 
the relative frequence of double alliteration in 
the first half-line. This hardly requires detail- 
ed proof. The effect of greater use of double 
ailiteration is first to enrich and adorn the 
verse, and second to strengthen the first half- 
line metrically and emphasize it as against the 
second half-line. The effect of this larger use 
of alliteration may be compared roughly to 
the effect of frequent interior rime in the long 
line of the ballad metre. 

The method of comparison is as follows. 
The three signed poems, “Juliana,” ‘‘ Elene,”’ 
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and ‘“‘Christ'B ”’ (the part containing the runic 
signature), are the centre (the Vercelli frag- 
ment is so short that it is not available for our 
purpose). Only those divergencies are valid 
for criteria of authorship, which are consider- 
ably greater than the differences shown in the 
same case among the Cynewulfian poems. 
The practical working of this is that in general 
only differences of % or over are observed. 
The D and E types will be counted together, 
for reasons already explained and for the 
additional reason that they are so nearly 
related metrically. One scheme falls into the 
other by the mere transposition of the feet: D, 
<j~*x E,~<2%x{< Thentoothesum D+E 
remains about the same for Cynewulf, though 
the ratio changes. The method is that of ex- 
clusion. I donot hope to set up fast limits and 
unfailing criteria for Cynewulf’s metrical style. 
The work will show that certain poems cannot 
be by Cynewulf. On the positive side nothing 
more can be shown than that a poem may be 
by Cynewulf. Fortunately the number of such 
doubtful poems is small; and the work covers 
the ground, on the whole, satisfactorily. 

The investigation has included those poems 
which being within the cycle are sufficiently 
long to admit of the application of metrical 
tests, based on a sufficiently large number of 
instances. This excludes the shorter poems 
especially those which have been divided as 
the ‘‘Sea-farer.’? Accordingly the work has 
covered, beside the three signed poems, the 
remaining two parts of the ‘‘ Crist,’’ “‘Guthlac 
A,’’ ‘‘Guthlac B,’’ the ‘‘ Phoenix’’ and “ An- 
dreas.’’ I have added the figures from ‘“‘ Beo- 
wulf,’’ taken from Sievers (Beitradge, vol. x) 
for the purpose of comparison. 

The figures for ‘‘ Elene”’ and ‘‘ Andreas ”’ in 
the table are taken from Cremer’s disserta- 
tion.3 I had scanned five hundred lines of 
each, enough for a fairly accurate comparison, 

3 I have noticed only two mistakes in Cremer’s table (p. 
34). ‘‘Guth B” first half D. 151 (102) should of course be 
181 (102), probably a misprint. ‘‘Crist A”’ first half B and 
D the figures B (140) and D (154) are certainly wrong. The 
mistake is unaccountable unless in transcribing he has trans- 
posed these figures mechanically as seems probable. My own 
scansion gives B (151), D (134). Of course this mistake 
makes the percentages wrong and the whole of the figures for 
‘Crist A’’ untrustworthy. Excepting these mechanical 


mistakes, my scansion agrees with his very closely. Surpris- 
ingly so, considering the intricacy of the metrical system. 
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before learning of his work. I am glad to 


relieve myself of further mechanical work by 
accepting his figures which are undoubtedly 
correct enough. All the other figures are 
from my own scansion. The figures in paren- 
theses denote actual occurrence, those to the 
left the reduction to terms of a thousand, for 
purposes of comparison. It has seemed best 


to present all the figures in one table; includ- 
ing double alliteration, occurrence of \ types, 
and hypermetric lines. Numbers which are 
important for the comparison are printed in 
heavy-faced type. The three signed poems 
are marked off from the rest by heavy per- 
pendicular lines. 

















( 
BEO. JuL. ELENE CR.1U. 
Double 
Alliteration. 497(1535))437(319) 435(512) 438(401) 
iA 551(1701)]472(345) 426(562) 424(388) 
=|B 94( 293)}141(103) 153(202) 178(160) 
£iC 162( 501)|197(144) 193(255) 147(135) 
#|D 147( 454)j150(110) 160(211) 136(125) 
& |E 40({ 126)) 39( 28) 56( 71) 76( 70) 
 Larmermetrie (x2) 13( 71) 40( 37) 
=|A 362(1118)1383(280) 357(471) 427(390) 
3|B 233( 721)|298(218) 305(403) 243(223) 
3iC 182( 564)|201(149) 196(259) 163(150) 
s|D 110( 342)} 54( 40) 76(101) 51( 47) 
a LE 108( 334)! 58( 43) 46( 61) 74( 68) 





Cr.ir. Cr.1. GutH.A GutH.B Puan. ANDR. 
482(163) 485(211) 558(419) 479(272) 611(418) 532(915) 


377(128) 429(187) 573(451) 414(233) 486(329) 433(748) 
200( 68) 190( 83) 81( 64) 160( 90) 167(111) 131(225) 
221( 75) 163( 71) 183(144) 160( 90) 142( 96) 202(348) 
153( 52) 188( 82) 86( 68) 179(101) 158(107) 176(306) 
44( 15) 27( 12) 88( 30) 65( 37) 47( 32) 45( 74) 


3( 1).—— 38 30) 19 11) 3( 2) 6 10) 


448(152) 423(184) 391(307) 341(195) 449(304) 415(736) 
256( 87) 319(139) 262(207) 319(183) 285(194) 216(373) 
168( 57) 156( 68) 250(197) 164( 94) "ah a 198(340) 
56( 19) 64( 28) 32( 25) 76( 43) 87( 25) 96(166) 
67( 23) 36( 16) 20( 21) 82( 46) 41( 28) 53( 92) 





‘‘ BEOWULF ’’ AND THE REMAINING POEMS. 


1. ** Beowulf,’”’ in the first half-line shows a 
much smaller use of the B type than any other 
poem except ‘‘Guthlac A’”’: ¥% to %. 

2. Second half-line. The sum of D and E is 
from 1% to 3 times larger than in any other 
poem. The significance of this in regard to 
epic style has been already pointed out. 


THE SIGNED POEMS “‘JULIANA,’’ ‘‘ ELENE,”’ 
“‘CRIST III.”’ 


1. First half-line. C, ‘‘ Crist iii.’’ shows only 
about % as many as the other two. 147 to 193, 
197. 

2. Second half-line B, ‘‘ Crist iii.”’ has only 
about 4/5 as many as the others 243 to 305,298. 

3. C, ‘Crist iii.’’ has a little more than 4/; 
the numbers for the others 163 to 196, 201. 

All the differences except the first are com- 
paratively slight; and the sum of the D and E 
types is about the same for all the poems. We 
should not expect a poet to repeat himself ex- 
actly in the use of metre; and the existing 
differences are, in addition, due to difference 
of time of composition. Sievers (Beitrage, 
vol. xii, 455) has pointed out that on the basis 
of the use of hypermetric lines the Cynewul- 


fian poems fall into three classes; ‘‘Juliana”’ 
has none, ‘“‘Elene’’ 17, and ‘Crist iii.”’ 37. 
This undoubtedly points to different periods 
of composition. Probably, though by no means 
certainly, the poems containing a considerable 
number of hypermetric lines are later. 


GUTHLAC A AND CYNEWULF. 


First half-line. 1. Double alliteration is 4 
more frequent 558 to 438. 

2. A. is over '/s greater than the largest 
number shown for Cynewulf and % greater 
than the smallest number. 573 to 472 ‘‘Juli- 
ana,’’ 424 ‘‘Crist iii.” No poem but ‘“ Beo- 
wulf’’ approaches this figure. 

3. Bis only % the smallest number shown 
for Cynewulf and less than half the largest 
number. 81 to 141 “‘Juliana,’’ 178 ‘‘ Crist iii.” . 

4. The sum of D and E is only % the 
smallest number shown for Cynewulf. 124 to 
189 ‘‘ Juliana.” 

5. Second half-line. C is % greater than the 
largest number for Cynewulf and % greater 
than the smallest 250 to 201 ‘‘Juliana,’’ 163 
‘Crist iii.’’ 

6. The sum of D and E is only a little over 
half the smallest number for Cynewulf 61 to 
112 “ Juliana.”’ 





102 
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It is plain, I think, that with Charitius ‘‘ Guth- 
lac A’’ must be excluded from the Cynewul- 
fian poems, the stylistic critics Lefévre (Anglia 
vol. vi) and Sarrazin to the contrary. 

It is possibly earlier than Cynewulf; for the 
poet appeals to his audience as contem- 
poraries of the events described. Now these 
events, in part historical, took place from 698 
to 714. Cynewulf wrote after 750. It is not 
probable, though perhaps possible, that half a 
century after the acts described the poet 
should speak as follows : 


724. Hwet! wé pissa wundra gewitan sindon 
eall bas geéodon in ussera 
tida timan. 
ussera tida timan can hardly point back 
more than one generation. Compare the 
statement in ‘‘ Guthlac B.”’ 


850. us secgad béc, 
hi Gudlac weard purh Godes willan 
éadig on Engle. 


Esthetically the first part of the ‘‘ Guthlac”’ 
has been judged inferior to the second. The 
metrical differences will show that they can- 
not be by the same author. 


‘““GUTHLAC B’”’ AND CYNEWULF. 


There is only one difference of any note. 
Second half-line. The sum D and E is 4 
greater than the largest number for Cynewulf, 
and over % greater than the smallest number, 
158 to 125 ‘‘ Crist iii.”” 112 ‘‘ Juliana.”’ 

There is not sufficient ground for excluding 
‘“‘Guthlac B”’ from the Cynewulfian poems. 
On the other hand, there is nothing that 
amounts to convincing proof of its Cynewulf- 
ian authorship. Perhaps no Anglo-Saxon 
poem has been so carefully sifted for style and 
language, with reference to the Cynewulf 
question. All four of those who have gone 
through with it, Charitius, Lefévre, Sarrazin 
and Cremer, unite in attributing it to Cyne- 
wulf; and it is noticeable that so thorough a 
sifting has brought to light no such linguistic 
difference from Cynewulf as have been shown, 
for instance, in the ‘‘ Phcenix”’ and in ‘‘ An- 
dreas.’’ In view of the absence of evidence 
against it, I am inclined to attribute the poem 
provisionally, and with little certainty to 
Cynewulf. It is a tempting hypothesis, that 





the Vercelli fragment may be the epilogue to 
the unfinished poem ‘‘ Guthlac B.’’ The com- 
piler of the Vercelli book certainly was in- 
terested in the Guthlac legend, for there is in 
the MS. a fragment of the Anglo-Saxon prose 
version of the life of that saint. This view is 
among the possibilities; and though entirely 
unproved, it has the merit of appeasing that 
desire of docketing unclassed things, which 
we all yield to occasionally. 

It is quite needless to show in detail the 
differences between ‘‘Guthlac A’”’ and ‘‘ Guth- 
lac B,”’ as they are implied in the comparison 
with Cynewulf. A glance at the figures for 
A, B, D and E in the first half-line, and at C, 
D and E in the second half-line, shows the 
great divergencies between the poems. They 
cannot be by the same author. ‘Guth. A”’ is 
quite unique in the large use of the A tpye in 
the first half-line, and in the remarkably small 
use of the D and E types in both half-lines. 


THE PHGENIX AND CYNEWULF. 


There are for our purposes only two note- 
worthy differences, but they are very signifi- 
cant. 

1. Second half-line. The sum of the D and 
E types is only 34 the smallest number for 
Cynewulf, and only 3/; the greatest number. 
78 to 112 ‘‘Juliana,”’ 125 ‘‘ Crist iii.’’ 

2. Double alliteration is nearly % greater 
than is the case in Cynewulf, 611 to 438. 

This latter difference alone is quite enough 
to forbid the attributing of the ‘“‘ Phoenix ’’ to 
Cynewulf. No Anglo-Saxon poem to my 
knowledge, shows so large a use of double al- 
literation. The only poems that approach it 
are ‘‘Guthlac A’’ which is surely not, and 
‘‘Andreas’”’ which is probably not Cynewulfian. 

The elimitation of the slow or heavy types in 
the second half-line makes the movement more 
facile and swift, and affords an easier transition 
between the long lines than is usual in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry ; the verse gives a less disjointed 
effect than is often found. In no other Anglo- 
Saxon poem is the verse so smooth and almost 
lyric in its movement. The increase of double 
alliteration strengthens the first as against the 
second half-line ; for alliteration always means 
strong stress. In all the poetry the first half- 
line tends to be stronger and fuller than the 
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second, in spite of the fact that the second 
bears the chief alliterating stress; but in the 
‘‘Phoenix’’ we find a great exaggeration of 
the usual condition. The first half-line is 
strengthened by the increased use of double 
alliteration while the second is made light by 
the partial elimination of the D and E types. 

Certain linguistic facts, which strengthen the 
argument have been observed by Sievers and 
by Cremer (p. 44). The Cynewulfian poems 
show only the umlauted plural /é¢ to /d¢, while 
the ‘‘Phcenix”’ shows the plurals /o¢as and 
todas. Cf. 3118 fealwe fotas. 407> todas idge(?). 
Also gled is probable metrically short in 
Cynewulf, cf. ‘‘Crist’’ 1287b glade blissiad, 
while in the ‘‘ Pheenix’’ g/ed is long, cf. 92 
gledum gimme, 593% in bam gladan ham, also 
2894, 3033. 

Gabler (Ang/ia, vol. iii) has tried to prove 
that the ‘‘Phcoenix’”’ is by Cynewulf. His 
method is the stylistic one. The paper offers 
much of interest with regard to the style of the 
poem and its relations to its source, but with 
reference to the authorship of the poem its 
purely negative testimony cannot stand against 
the positive testimony of the metre. 

We need, I think, have no hesitation in 
denying the ‘‘Phcenix’’ to Cynewulf. The 
interesting point of this conclusion is, that 
there must have been contemporary, or nearly 
so, with Cynewulf, another poet of equal or 
greater skill than he, the author of the ‘“‘ Phee- 
nix,’’ the most artistic poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. 


‘* ANDREAS’ AND THE CYNEWULFIAN POEMS, 


show few differences in metre. 

1. Double alliteration in the first half-line is 
about 4% more frequent than for Cynewulf; 
532 to 438. 

2. The sum of the D and E types in the 
second half-line is */,; greater than the largest 
number for Cynewulf and % greater than the 
smallest ; 149 to 125 ‘‘ Crist iii,’’ 112 ‘‘ Juliana.”’ 

The metrical comparison is wholly inde- 
cisive, but it adds a little to the testimony 
adduced by Fritsche against the Cynewulfian 
authorship of that poem. It is interesting to 
note that as Fritsche’s linguistic and stylistic 
investigations led him to believe that ‘‘An- 
dreas’’ stands in a nearer relation to ‘ Beo- 





wulf” than to the Cynewulf cycle; so the 
differences in metre, too, are in the direction of 
the use in ‘“‘ Beowulf.’’ After all deductions, 
on account of Ramhorst’s dissertation, have 
been made from Fritsche’s arguments, a con- 
siderable weight of evidence rests against 
the Cynewulfian authorship of ‘‘Andreas.’’ 
We may say that there seems to be no good 
reason for ascribing the poem to that author. 


CRIST I AND II, AND CYNEWULF. 


Here I must take up Cremer’s argument 
somewhat in detail. Cremer’s division of the 
poem into two parts at line 778 is purely arbi- 
trary, and is an unwarranted anticipation of 
the division he wishes to make into Cynewulf- 
ian and non-Cynewulfian parts. The triple 
division by Dietrich (Z7,.D.A., vol. ix, 193) 
has long been accepted and is still the best. 
It is borne out both by the content and ex- 
ternal features of the poem. Lines 1-489 form 
a series of rather loosely connected hymns, 
each introduced by the expletive Za 7a. Their 
subject is the nativity of Christ. At line 489 
the series comes to a close and is capped with 
an “‘Amen.’’ Lines 490-778 give a more con- 
nected account of the ascension. With line 
779 the subject changes to the second coming 
and the last judgment. The runic acrostic 
near the beginning of the third section divides 
it from the rest. The third section is marked 
formally, by the free use of the hypermetric 
line which is practically wanting in the first 
two parts, internally, by more poetical diction 
and greater power. In spite of the disparag- 
ing criticism of Thorpe, the treatment of the 
Day of Judgment compares favorably with 
anything in Cynewulf. 

Dietrich attributes the whole poem to Cyne- 
wulf, but at different periods. Sievers (Beit- 
rage, vol. xii, 455) sees that the different use of 
the hypermetric line points to different periods 
of authorship ; but sees a contradiction to this 
in the fact that the runic signature is inserted 
in the body of the poem, instead of near the 
end according to Cynewulf’s use in every other 
instance. He offers no explanation of the 
difficulty. 

Cremer’s interpretation of the placing of the 
runes at the beginning of ‘Crist iii.’’ is as 
follows: supposing the poet to have finished 
an incomplete poem begun by another,— 
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(p. 48) ‘Es hat nur sinn, wenn ein verfasser 
sich am schlusse oder gleich im anfange seines 
werkes nennt, den namen aber mitten hinein 
zu stellen ist beispiellos. Mich diinkt dass 
Cy. seinen namen zu anfang des dritten teiles 
gesetzt hat, um dadurch klar und deutlich zu 
sagen, hier beginnt mein werk, was folgt ist 
mein eigentum, was vorangeht hat einen an- 
deren dichter zum verfasser.”’ 


This is plausible, but there is near to hand a 
more natural explanation of the position of the 
runes. In every other instance the runic 
acrostic is found in a somewhat formal epi- 
logue in which the poet speaks in his own 
person. The name of the author comes natu- 
rally in these subjective passages. Now there 
is no such epilogue to ‘‘ Crist.” Possibly the 
author felt that after the glowing description 
of the joys of paradise, with which the poem 
closes, any words in his own person would be 
an impertinent and inartistic intrusion. Be 
that as it may, the fact that there was no epi- 
logue took away any particular reason for 
inserting the runes at the end of the poem. 
They might be inserted either in a subjective 
passage in the body of the poem, if there were 
one, or where it might please the caprice or 
the convenience of the poet to put them. As 
a matter of fact the poet introduces the first 
person occasionally before and after the runes 
in the first part of ‘‘ Crist iii,’’ though rather 
incidentally and not at all as in the three epi- 
logues. This may, perhaps, explain the ap- 
parent exception which has troubled Sievers 
and Cremer. Possibly the position of the 
runes was merely a matter of convenience in 
‘*Crist’’; but there is hardly any other passage 
than the one in which they are found, where 
the author speaks in his own person. In any 
event the absence of them from the end of the 
poem is explained satisfactorily by the absence 
of an epilogue; and their present position 
cannot be shown to have any significance with 


reference to the authorship of the parts of the 
poem. 


Having met the first and most formidable of 
Cremer’s arguments, the second may be 
treated briefly. Cremer notices slight metrical 
ditferences between ‘‘ Crist i. and _.ii.’’ (A) and 
Cynewulf, but prefers to rest his case upon 
a single linguistic difference which I shall 
examine shortly. 
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My own comparison of “ Crist i. and ii.” and 
Cynewulf follows : 

1, First half-line. The figures for double 
alliteration are slightly larger; less than %, 
485 to 438. The number agrees closely with 
that for ‘‘ Guthlac B.”’ 

2. ‘* Crist ii.’’ shows only about 4/; as many 
of the A type as in ‘‘Juliana,’’ the largest 
number for Cynewulf, but more than 9/10 as 
many as in ‘‘ Crist iii.”’ and ‘‘Elene’’: 377 to 
472 ‘‘Juliana,’’ 424 ‘‘ Crist iii.”’ 

3. ‘Crist ii.”” has 4% more of the B type than 
the smallest number, but only '/, more than 
the largest number. 200 to 141 ‘‘Juliana,’’ 178 
‘*Crist iii.’’ ‘* Crist i.’’ 190 differs slightly less. 

4. ‘*Crist ii.’’ has % more of the C type than 
the smallest number for Cynewulf but only % 
more than the largest number. 221 to 147 
“* Crist iii.,’’ 197 ‘‘ Juliana.” 

5. The unusually large number of the D type 
in the first half is compensated for by the small 
number of the E type, so that the sum remains 
very near that for Cynewulf 215 ‘‘ Crist i.,’’ to 
212 ‘‘ Crist iii.’’ 

6. In the second half-line ‘‘ Crist ii.’’? shows 
¥% more of the A type than the smallest and 
only '/20 more than the largest number for 
Cynewulf 448 to 357 ‘‘ Elene,’’ 427 ‘‘ Crist iii.’’ 

These comparisons have been made not 
because they are of any great importance, but 
because it seemed desirable to show in detail 
how little the existing differences could indi- 
cate difference of authorship. It will be noted 
that ‘‘ Crist i.”’ stands very close to the Cyne- 
wulfian poems, and ‘that ‘Christ ii.’’ never 
shows differences enough from these poems 
taken together, to exclude it from the same 
authorship with them. ‘Crist ii.’’ shows 
differences only where the Cynewulfian poems 
show a tendency to differ among themselves. 
The differences are referable to the different 
periods of composition indicated by the varying 
use of hypermetric lines. 

This is partially a work of supererogation ; for 
Cremer, the only one who has questioned the 
Cynewulfian authorship of the whole ‘ Crist,’’ 
admits that the metre is indecisive in the 
matter, and rests his argument upon the follow- 
ing test: in Cynewulf the dative of ham is 
always ham, while in “ Crist’’ 1. 293, we find 
a dative Adame assured by the metre—/d 
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heofonhame. He admits that the regular 
dative Adm is found, and assured metrically 
twice for this isolated instance of héme. With- 
out taking this criterion too seriously, I would 
merely call attention to the fact that Cremer 
has himself pointed out two inconsistencies of 
Cynewulf in the use of declensions only four 
pages before that in which he bases an 
argument on one such variation (p. 43); deg 
has its gp. both after the strong declension 
daga, and the weak declension dagena. The 
acc. of onyn is formed both after the 7 and 
a declensions, ‘‘Elene’’ 349, omsion mine, 
‘Crist ’’ 796, fore onyne.4 With these facts in 
view we are hardly prepared, I think, to deny 
‘* Crist i. and ii.’’ to Cynewulf because beside 
the regular form, this portion of the poem 
contains one dative not found in the Cyne- 
wulfian poems. Cynewulf allowed himself 
some liberty with his genitives and accusatives, 
why not also with his datives ? 

The fact that the three divisions of the poem 
stand in definite relations to each other, in the 
development of the story, their juxtaposition in 
the manuscript, and their striking similarity in 
metre to ‘‘Crist iii’? and the other Cynewulf- 
ian poems, must outweigh a single linguistic 
difference. There is no good reason for 
doubting that the three parts of the “ Crist”’ 
are by Cynewulf. 

‘It may be well in summing up to state the 
bearing of Sievers’ recent investigation, upon 
the Cynewulf question in general. 

With the denial of the ‘‘ Riddles’? to Cyne- 
wulf, vanishes all tangible proof of his activity 
in secular literature, and with it the romantic 
story of his wandering, gleeman youth and 
early manhood. If we give full credence to 
the rhetorical and occasionally obscure epi- 
logue of ‘‘ Elene,’’ we must admit that he had 
been a layman and had had experience of 
courtly life. But this is only to say that he had 
not been brought up from the first for the 
church, and does not imply that he had leda 
secular life for any considerable time. Much 
of this epilogue does not give the impression 
of autobiography at all. Many of the details 
may be wholly typical and general. At all 

4 Such variations are of course much less radical than that 


between the umlauted and unumlauted plurals, /2/, /O/as, 
noticed between Cynewulf and the ‘* Phoenix.” 





events till the interpretation of the epilogue is 
more certain, its biographical value is neces- 
sarily slight. If Cynewulf was probably in 
orders nearly all his life, the identification with 
the Bishop of Lindesfarne, installed 740 died 
783, becomes again possible. The dates of 
this Bishop are a little early; and the identfi- 
cation can only be tentative and very slightly 
probable. 

The results with regard to the poems ex- 
amined may be summed up as follows: 

The following poems are certainly by Cyne- 
wulf, and according to their number of hyper- 
metric lines they fall into three groups: 1. 
‘*‘Juliana”’ and “ Crist i.’’; 2. ‘* Crist ii.’’ and 
“‘Elene’’; 3. ‘‘Crist iii.’’ and the Vercelli 
fragment. I, of course, do not mean to make 
any assertion as to their chronological order 
by this grouping. In our present knowledge, 
or rather lack of knowledge, of the poet and 
of poetic methods among the Anglo-Saxons, 
such a chronological ordering must be too 
largely subjective to be of much value. 

There is no strong reason for excluding 
‘*Guthlac B”’ from the Cynewulfian poems; 
on the other hand the evidence in its favor is 
not wholly convincing. If it be admitted pro- 
visionally, it would fall into the third or ‘‘ Crist 
iii.’’ group. 

‘*Guthlac A’”’ is certainly not by Cynewulf 
and as certainly not by the author of ‘‘ Guthlac 
B.”’ Its metrical use appears quite unique. 

The “Phoenix” is not Cynewulfian. It is 
unique in its use of double alliteration. 

The metre is not decisive as to the author- 
ship of ‘‘ Andreas’’; but it adds a little to the 
strong evidence adduced by Fritsche for the 
non-Cynewulfian authorship of this poem. In 
style and metre ‘‘ Andreas”? is related rather 
to the secular epic, ‘‘ Beowulf,”’ than to the 
ecclesiastical legend as ‘‘ Elene.’’ 

It were hardly necessary to prove that 
‘* Beowulf”’ is not by Cynewulf; but if there be 
a lingering believer, except Sarrazin, in Sarra- 
zin’s theory, the metrical comparison will 
show him that the poems stand far apart. 

This investigation has embraced every poem 
of the cycle of sufficient length to warrant the 
application of metrical tests. 

With the statements made above, none of 
them new, but some, perhaps for the first time 
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sufficiently established, we may consider the 
Cynewulf problem to be much nearer than 
before to a solution. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





DIE ETYMOLOGIE VON pflegen. 


User die Etymologie des Wortes pflegen sind 
bereits vielfache Hypothesen aufgestellt wor- 
den, welche jedoch bisher zu keinem befriedi- 
gendem Resultat gefiihrt haben. Die gegen- 
wartige Abhandlung ist ein Versuch, etwas 
zur Lésung dieser Frage beizutragen. Schade 
halt, durch den Anlaut veranlasst, das Wort 
fiir ein aus der Fremde eingefiihrtes und leitet- 
es vom lat. plicare ab. Dieselbe Ansicht wird 
in Grimm’s WoOrterbuch vertreten. Jedoch 
lasst sich dagegen geltend machen, dass sich 
das Wort in sémmtlichen germanischen ‘Dia- 
lecten findet, dass der Bedeutungsiibergang 
von ‘falten’ zum Begriff des ahd. Wortes 
phiegan ‘verantwortlich sein’ einerseits, wie 
auch zu dem von ‘rascher Bewegung, Kampf,’ 
was das ags. plege bedeutet, andererseits, 
aller Vermittelung entbehrt und dass in keiner 
der romanischen Sprachen das aus lat. plicare 
entstandene Wort in einer auch nur ahnlichen 
Bedeutung vorkommt. Ferner diirften sich 
Zweifel erheben lassen gegen die Urspriing- 
lichkeit der schwachen Conjugation, welche, 
als einem Lehnwort zukommend, noch in 
Grimm’s ‘W6rterbuch’ behauptet wird,obwohl] 
die friihesten uns erhaltenen Formen im Ahd. 
der starken Conjugation angehGéren. Graff 
(‘Ahd. Spr.’ iii, 356) denkt an griech. mp:’660 
und fragt, ob das Wort wohl damit zusammen- 
zubringen sei. Der Anlaut stimmt jedoch 
nicht, denn griech. 2 wiirde ein got. / ver- 
langen. 

In dem von Wackernagel vorgeschlagenen 
Brénw, BAEPapov wiirde allerdings der Anlaut 
passen, aber die Labialen 7, g machen Schwie- 
rigkeiten, ganz abgesehen davon, dass in 
Bezug auf den Sinn diese Worter auch nicht 
die geringste Beziehung zur germanischen 
Wortfamilie erkennen lassen. 

Endlich sei noc) kurz erwahnt der Aufsatz 
von Scherer tiber ‘pflegen’ (Zschr. f. d. Alt. 
und Litt. xxii, 322 ff.). Scherer nimmt fiir das 
asl. plesati ‘taugen’ anstatt s ein urspriing- 





liches £ an und kommt so auf die Wurzel f/aé, 
welche in der german. Wurzel p/ag erhalten 
und vielleicht identisch mit der dem lat. p/a- 
cere zu Grunde liegenden Wurzel ware. Doch 
auch hier stossen wir uns an das anlautende f, 
fiir welches man im got. und ndd. ein / erwar- 
ten sollte. Scherer meint jedoch, diese Un- 
regelmassigkeit ware gewiss nur scheinbar, da 
der Anlaut urspriinglich sph gewesen sein 
wiirde, welches dann zu sp wurde. Dieses 
anlautende sp erkennt er in dem ahd. und 
mhd. spulgen wieder, das unméglich von 
pflegen zu trennen ware; fiir dieses hatte man 
also die Wurzel sprak anzusetzen. Dagegen 
scheint es mir unméglich, beide Worter pfleg- 
enund spulgen zusammenzustellen, bevor nicht 
die Etymologie von spulgen aufgeklart ist und 
mich eines besseren belehrt hat. Auch ware 
es sicher héchst sonderbar, wenn urspriinglich 
anlautendes s sich weder im slav. noch im lat. 
erhalten hatte und in den germ. Dialecten nur 
in einem einzigen worte auftrate, und noch 
dazu in dem, mit welchem die jiingste Bedeu- 
tung des wortes pflegen verkniipft ist. Gibt 
man aber das anlautende sf nicht zu, so fallen 
die iibrigen Beziehungen, welche Scherer fiir 
pflegen in Anspruch nimmt, von selbst weg. 

Nachdem im Vorstehenden die bisher auf- 
gestellten Theorien kurz besprochen worden 
sind, soll nun versucht werden, eine andere 
Lésung, welche den Formen und Bedeutung- 
en des Wortes in den verschiedenen Sprachen 
Rechnung tragt, zu finden. 

Die ahd. Form phlegan, wie auch die ags. 
Formen flega, plegian weisen auf eine germ. 
wurzel flag. Es stellt sich nun zundchst die 
Frage, ob nicht eine idg. Wurzel bezeugt ist, 
welche in Bezug auf Form und Bedeutung 
derselben entspricht. Wir kennen nun in der 
Tat eine idg. Wurzel dhkarg, auch bargh, 
welche je nach ihrem Ursprung verschiedene 
Bedeutungen hatte. Fiir die gegenwéartige 
Untersuchung scheint die )/ dhar-g, bar-gh, 
‘reissen, brechen,’ welche sich von / dhar 
‘ferire’ nebst Suffix g oder g/ ableitet, von 
Wichtigkeit zu sein. Von 7// bargh stammen 
gr. Apayxvs, lat. brehvis, brevis, got. praggan 
‘drangen,’ asl. dr#zi# ‘schnell’; von )/ dbharg, 
lat. frangere, got. brikan. nhd. brechen. (Uber 
den Wechsel zwischen Media und Media aspi- 
rata vgl. Brugmann, Grdr. d. vgl. Gr. d. idg. 
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Spr. i. $469. 8). Behalt man die Grundbedeu- 
tung ‘reissen’ im Auge, so diirfte man viel- 
leicht auch die Ableitung des gr. Apayiwy 
und des lat. dbrachium (eigentlich ‘das Glied, 
mit welchem man reisst’) von / dargh nicht 
befremdlich finden, wie ja auch skr. haranam 
‘Hand,’ hkarémi ‘hastig ergreifen, raffen,’ 
zd. zar ‘ergreifen’ heisst. Fick (Wb. d. idg. 
Spr. iv, p. 63) halt beide Wurzeln, dargh und 
bharg, mit Recht fiir identisch, indem er sagt: 


‘* bar-gh, reissen, brechen, ist, wenn iiberhaupt 
richtig angesetzt, vom europ. dhra-g, brechen, 
wohl kaum verschieden. Das ableitende Ele- 
ment ware Cann nicht gf, sondern g, und das 
Wort von dhar ‘ ferire,’ ‘forare,’ herzuleiten.’’ 


Wie got. praggan, lasst sich ahd. plegan, phle- 
gan auf die Wurzel dargh zuriickfiihren und 
entspricht derselben lautgesetzlich genau, 
Hier wie dort findet sich Metathese des 7, 
welches in f/egan als 7 auftritt. (Uber den 
Wechsel zwischen ¢ und 7 vgl. Brugmann a. a. 
O. §$ 282), und der Umstand, dass idg. 6 im 
Anlaut bei der ersten Lautverschiebung eine 
Ausnahmestellung einnimmt, indem anl. skr. 
6, gr. #, lat. 6, got. p sich im Wortschatz der 
idg. Sprachen nicht entsprechen, kann nicht 
storen. Denn von dieser Regel, deren Grund 
offenbar ist, dass die labiale Media im idg. im 
Anlaut kaum vorkam, giebt es einige wenige 
Ausnahmen. Zu diesen gehO6ren, ausser Jya- 
xv's und fovs, die schallnachahmenden Wor- 
ter (S. Grassmann XZ. xii. 122). 

Uber 6paju’S sagt Grassmann (XZ. xvii 269): 
‘*Genau sowie in der vorigen Nummer urlat. 
lehv- is zu éAaxu’s, verhalt sich urlat. drehvis, 
lat. drevis zu gr. Bpayu’s, altsl. dbriiz% ‘schnell.’ 
Dass iibrigens die den drei Sprachen gemein- 
same Urform dvaghu erst aus mraghu ent- 
standen sei, wie L. Meyer wegen got. ga- 
maurg-jan ‘abkiirzen’ behauptet, ist mir um so 
unwahrscheinlicher, als sich draghu brevis aus 
skr.  darh, urspriinglich dargh ‘ausreissen’ 
ungezwungen erklart, indem es logisch mit 
lat. curtus d. i. eigentlich ‘abgerissen’ (skr. 
Y gar [¢r] £art) zusammenfallt.”’ 

Grassmann halt das Wort fpayvs, wie er sich 
selbst ausdriickt, fiir ein kostbares Beispiel 
eines urspr. 6, da dieser Anlaut sich im lat., 
griech. und altsl. findet und das Wort logisch 
sehr gut zur Wurzel dargh passt. Seine Griinde 
scheinen mir entscheidend und diirften durch 
gegenwartige Abhandlung, welche dartun will, 
dass auch die germ. Sprachen dasselbe Wort 
miteinem dem griech., lat. und asl. entsprech- 


enden Anlaut 
werden. 

Nachdem gezeigt worden ist, dass der Ab- 
leitung der germ. )/ flag aus idg. bargh in Be- 
zug auf die Form keine Schwierigkeit im Wege 
steht, wird es nun darauf ankommen zu zeigen, 
dass auch in Bezug auf den Sinn beide Wur- 
zeln sich entsprechen. Die Bedeutung der 
VY bargh ist ‘reissen’ und aus der soeben 
angefiihrten Stelle von Grassmann hat sich 
ergeben, wie diese Bedeutung sich im lat. und 
griech. zu der von ‘kurz,’ im asl. zu der von 
‘schnell’ (ein Ubergang, der sehr leicht be- 
greiflich ist) umwandelte. Dass der germ. 
plag urspriinglich dieselben Bedeutungen, zu- 
nachst ‘reissen,’ dann der daraus hervorgeh- 
ende Begriff ‘schnell’ zu Grunde gelegen 
hat, wird bewiesen durch das vorher erwahnte 
got. praggan (‘drangen,’ also ungestiime Be- 
wegung) sowohl, als auch durch ags. p/ega, 
plegian. Die Grundbedeutung dieser WO6rter 
ist ‘die schnelle heftige Bewegung, das Schla- 
gen’ (Vid. Skeat, Etym. Dict. und Grein, Bibl. 
d. ags. Poesie, iv. 361). Ich fiihre nur einige 
Beispiele an, wie mid handum plegian, wo 
durch das Verbum die rasche Bewegung der 
Hande ausgedriickt wird, wie auch in: horn- 
jisc plegode gléid geond gérsecg (Andr.) die 
schnelle Bewegung des Fisches zum Ausdruck 
gebracht wird. 

Ferner mochte ich hier, jedoch unter aller 
Reserve auf die deutschen Worter: Pflug, 
phliicken (ags. pluccjan) und ihre etwaige Ver- 
wandtschaft zu pfegen hinweisen. Es passen 
diese Worter sehr gut zu der Grundbedeutung 
‘reissen.’ Dass ‘pfliicken’ und die entspre- 
chenden Worter der tibrigen germ. Dialecte 
aus den roman. Sprachen stammten und vom 
it. Piluccare, prov. pe/ugar abzuleiten waren, 
wie z. B. Weigand annimmt und Diez fiir még- 
lich halt, scheint mir ganz unwahrscheinlich. 
Der Umstand, dass das Wort in verschiedenen 
germ. Dialecten vorkommt und im ahd. die 
Lautverschiebung mit durchgemacht hat, 
wahrend es im ags. und an. mit anl. p er- 
scheint, spricht entschieden fiir germ. Ur- 
sprung. Die roman. WoOrter, it. pz/uccare, 
prov. pelugar, frz. éblucher stammen vom lat. 
pilare ‘ pliindern stehlen,’ gebildet vermittelst 
des Suffixes -uc (S. Diez, Etym. Wb. p. 247) 
und bei der Aehnlichkeit des roman. und des 


besitzen, noch _ unterstiitzt 
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germ. Wortes konnte meiner Ansicht nach in 
den roman. Sprachen leicht eine Vermi- 
schung beider eintreten. 

Es eriibrigt noch, den Bedeutungswandel 
des Verbums fflegen und der mit ihm ver- 
wandten WoOrter von der friihesten Bedeutung 
‘reissen, sich heftig bewegen’ an zu erklaren. 
Zunachst ging, bei dem wesentlich kriegeri- 
schen Charakter unserer Vorfahren daraus, die 
Bedeutung ‘kampfen, streiten’ hervor, wie ja 
auch got. drikan ‘brechen’ und ‘streiten,’ 
brakja ‘der Kampf’ heisst. Wie oben be- 
merkt, sind diese Bedeutungen belegt durch 
die ags. Worter plega, plegian. Aus der Be- 
deutung ‘kampfen’ leiten sich nun leicht alle 
Bedeutungen, welche sich in der Folge mit 
dem Worte pflegen verkniipfen, ab. Bedenkt 
man, dass im germ. Mittelalter der Krieger, 
welchem ein Vergehen zur Last gelegt wurde, 
seine Unschuld mit dem Schwerte zu bewei- 
sen, die Sache auszufechten hatte, so musste 
sich leicht aus dem _ allgemeinen Begriff 
‘kampfen’ die Idee entwickeln: ‘fiir eine 
Sache kampfen, zu kampfen haben, fiir etwas 
verantwortlich sein.’ Diesen Sinn hat das ahd. 
phlegan. Daher sagt Scherer (Z. f. d. Alt. 
XXii. 322): ' 

‘“‘Im Heliand, wie bei Otfrid wird an der 
Stelle, wo Pilatus alle Verantwortlichkeit am 
Tode Christi ablehnt, das Wort plegan ge- 
braucht im Sinne von schuldig sein, die 
Verantwortung tibernehmen, oder wie Heyne 
es ausdriickt, fiir die Folgen einer Handlung 
einstehen... Und so sagt Otfrid auch Gidor- 
ganero dato ni pligit man hiar nu drato, fiir 
verborgene Handlungen steht man hier auf 
Erden nicht zur Verantwortung.”’ 2 
Aber nicht bloss fiir eine Sache kampfte man, 
sondern auch fiir eine Person, man nahm ihre 
Stelle ein, wie die Frau vom Manne mit dem 
Schwerte vertreten wurde. So entwickelte 
sich die Bedeutung ‘fiir jemand kampfen’ 
und dann allgemein ‘ Biirge sein fiir jemand.’ 
In der Bedeutung ‘ Biirge’ erscheint das mlat. 
plegius, afrz. pleige und die verwandten mlat. 
und roman. W6rter, wie auch das engl. pled- 
ge. Bei diesem Worte, das natiirlich das von 
den Normannen mit nach England gebrachte 
pleige ist, finde ich einen Beweis dafiir, dass 
der Begriff des ‘Kampfens, Kampfens fiir 
jemand’ urspriinglich mit dem Worte ver- 
kniipft war und hie und da noch spater durchge- 
fiihlt wurde. Ausser der Bedeutung ‘ verbiirg- 





en’ heisst bekanntlich fo pledge ‘to invite to 
drink’ und ich lese dariiber in Jamison, ‘Etym. 
Dict. of the Scottish Language’: 

‘*This term is not peculiar to S., but used by 
Shakespeare and other English writers. I 
mention it, therefore, merely to take notice of 
the traditionary account given of its origin. 
Itis said that in this country in times of 
general distrust in consequence of family feuds 
or the violence of factions, when a man was 
about to drink, it was customary for some 
friend in the company to say: I pledge you; 
at the same time drawing his dirk and resting 
the pommel of it on the table at which they 
sat. The meaning was that he pledged his 
life for that of his friend, while he was drink- 
ing, that no man in company should take 
advantage of his defenceless situation. Shake- 
speare would seem to allude to this custom, 
when he says: 

‘ The fellow that 
Parts bread with him in a divided draught, 
Is the readiest man to kill him,’ 
Timon of Athens,” 


Aus dem palatalen Laut dg des Wortes pledge 
geht. hervor, dass dasselbe von den Norman- 
nen mit tiber den Canal gebracht worden ist. 
Es ist also auch anzunehmen, dass die eben 
angedeutete Sitte unter ihnen, welche den 
militarischen Adel des Landes bildeten, hei- 
misch war. 

War das Wort pledge von den Normannen 
mit nach England gebracht, so weist p/ay auf 
ags. Ursprung: p/ega. Skeat verkennt die 
Verwandtschaft dieses Wortes mit pledge, 
welche ich weiter unten bei Besprechung des 
roman. Wortes wahrscheinlich zu machen 
glaube, einerseits, mit dem deutschen Pflege, 
andererseits. In Bezug auf letzteres sagt er: 


‘‘E. Miller considers ags. p/ega equivalent to 
Old Fris. p/ega, custom, germ. Pflege, care. 
But though the form exactly answers, the 
sense is so widely different, that it is hard to 
see a connection.” 


Wenige Worte werden geniigen, um die Ver- 
bindung herzustellen. Von der Bedeutung der 
‘heftigen Bewegung’ war, wie bereits bemerkt, 
das ags. p/ega zu der von ‘Kampf’ tiberge- 
gangen, woraus sich weiter die Bedeutung 
‘Waffenspiel’ und dann ‘Spiel im Allgemein- 
en’ entwickelte. So iibersetzt auch Grein 
(Bibl. d. ags. Poesie iv, 361) das Wort 
durch ‘motus alacris, pugna und _ ludus.’ 
(Vgl. Ausdriicke wie @sc-plega, sweord-plega, 
etc.). Andererseits musste der Begriff des 
deutschen Wortes fpflegen ‘verantwortlich 
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sein fiir etwas’ leicht in denjenigen ‘fiir etwas 
zu sorgen haben, fiir etwas sorgen, fiir jem. 
sorgen, jem. pflegen’ iibergehen und die 
jiingere Bedeutung ‘etwas gewohnlich tun’ 
ergab sich aus der Verbindung von pflegen 
‘dauernd Sorge tragen fiir etwas’ mit dem 
Infinitiv. (S. Scherer a. a. O.). Damit ist 
also die Verschiedenheit der Bedeutung zwi- 
schen engl. ‘play’ und dem deutschen 
‘pflegen’ erklart. Es sei hier noch bemerkt, 
dass das norw. p/attfa eine ganz dhnliche 
Bedeutung hat wie die, welche mit dem 
deutschen fPflegen verkniipft ist, da_ es 
‘helfen, versorgen’ heisst. Es stimmt auch 
lautlich zu dem hier behandelten Worte und 
geht auf die germ. Wurzel p/ag zuriick (-##— 
At). Dass iibrigens ‘schnell bewegen’ und 
‘gewohnt sein’ auch sonst verwandte Be- 
zeichnung haben, zeigt das deutsche ‘im 
Schwange sein’; ferner norw. dregda (an. 
bregda ‘schwingen, sich andern’) ‘sich 4n- 
dern’; drigda ‘verandern’; dbrigde, ‘ Veran- 
derung, Brauch’; dragd, ‘Brauch, Beneh- 
men.’ 

Mit Afegen sind nahe verwandt das deutsche 
‘Pflicht,’ das ags. ploch und plihét. Auch der 
Sinn dieser WoOrter erklart sich aus dem 
eben nachgewiesenen Bedeutungwandel des 
Wortes pflegen. Wie man mit demjenigen, 
fiir den man verantwortlich ist, fiir den man 
einsteht, durch ein gewisses Band, durch eine 
gewisse Gemeinsamkeit der Interessen ver- 
kniipft ist,so bezeichnet auch mhd. phZih? ‘Teil- 
nahme,Gemeinschaftlichkeit, das zu tun haben 
mit etwas’ ; ferner driickt es die Art und Weise 
aus, weil diese Gemeinschaft mit gleichartig- 
en Dingen voraussetzt (S. Benecke und Miller, 
Mhd. Wb. unter PAlih?). Im nhd. geht das 
Wort auf den Begriff der Verantwortlichkeit 
zuriick und bedeutet das, wofiir man die Ver- 
antwortlichkeit iibernommen hat, wozu man 
verpflichtet ist. Ferner mag hier erwahnt 
werden das ndl. plechtig, ‘feierlich,’ plechtig- 
heid, ‘Feierlichkeit,’ deren Bedeutung sich 
auf den Begriff des Spieles zuriickzufiihren 
scheint oder auch auf den der Gemeinschaft- 
lichkeit ; ferner ndl. plecht ‘ Pfanddocument, 
Hypothek,’ wo also dieselbe Bedeutung vor- 
liegt wie in den roman. Wortern und dem 
engl. pledge. 

Die ags. Worter pleoh und pliht bedeuten 





beide ‘Gefahr.’ (Vid. Ettmiiller, Lex. Angl., 
plegan), ein Begriff, welcher aus dem des 
Kampfes ganz naturgemass hervorgehen 
musste. 

Es eriibrigt noch, die roman. W6Orter, prov. 
und afrz. plevir, plivir, afz. pleige, plegier zu 
besprechen. Auch sie sind vielfach der Gegen- 
stand von Hypothesen gewesen, ohne dass es 
bisher gelungen ware, ihre Etymologie in 
geniigender Weise aufzuklaren. 

Diez, der die Form fp/egier nicht kannte, 
leitet bekanntlich plevir von praebere ab, in- 
dem er auf den haufigen Wechsel zwischen 7 
und r verweist—eine Etymologie, welche 
dem Sinne nach wenig befriedigt. Obwohl in 
Bezug auf die Bedeutung das lat. praes praedis 
zusagt, so bietet diese Ableitung, wie schon 
Diez bemerkt, formell Schwierigkeiten, indem 
dann der w-Laut des praes (pleu, pliu), der ein 
auslautendes 46 oder v verlangt, sich nicht 
erklaren liesse. 

Schon vor Diez hatte Wachter an das ahd. 
phlegan gedacht, welche Ableitung jedoch 
Diez verwirft, da ph/egan ‘besorgen, verwalt- 
en’ heisse. Es ist jedoch gezeigt worden, 
dass die Bedeutung ‘ Biirge sein fiir jem.,’ mit 
welcher im mlat. und in den roman. Spra- 
chen das Wort auftritt, sich sehr gut mit dem 
deutschen phlegan verbinden lasst. Dasselbe 
sagt daher dem Sinne nach besser zu als Diez 
annahm. 

Auf die Theorie Wachters ist Bartsch zuriick- 
gekommen (Zsch. f. roman. Phil. ii. 309). Da 
ihm besonders der Wechsel zwischen e und 7 
auffallig erscheint, so geht er von dem analo- 
gen Fall aus, welchen das prov. Vb. geguir, 
giqguir darbietet ; er denkt dasselbe aus einem 
nach Analogie von got. saihwan angenom- 
menen got. Verbum jaihwan entstanden, 
wahrend afrz. jehir vom ahd. sehan abzuleiten 
ware. In gleicher Weise nimmt er auch eine 
got. Form plaihwan an, nicht plivan, eben 
wegen der Analogie zu geguir, jehir=got. 
jaihwan. Dieser Annahme steht jedoch ent- 
gegen, wie Mackel (Die germ. Elem. in d. frz. 
u. pr. Spr., Franzés. Studien von K6rting und 
Koschwitz, vi) richtig bemerkt, dass einem got. 
plathwan ein ahd. phlehen und nicht phlegen 
entsprechen wiirde, wie dem got. sathwan ein 
ahd. sehan entspricht. Tatsachlich steht das 
A in der von Bartsch angesetzten Form in 
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Widerspruch zu den Gesetzen der Lautver- 
schiebung. Wenn Bartsch dieselben zu Rate 
gezogen hatte, so wiirde er ein got. plathwan 
in Analogie zu saihwan und *jaihwan tiber- 
haupt nicht haben bilden kénnen. In diesen 
beiden Verben ist namlich das 4 in der got. 
Form ganz gerechtfertigt, indem saihwan auf 
die idg. W. sa zuriickgeht und das # von 
jehan in den ndd. Dialecten (alts. gehan) auf 
einen gleichen Laut im got. schliessen lasst. 
Anders verhiltes sich aber mit phlegan. Dieses 
Wort, wie es in den ndd. Dialecten auftritt 
(ags. plega, plegian) weist auf eine germ. W. 
plag. Ineiner got. Form hat also das & gar 
keine Berechtigung. Es erscheint auch die 
Behauptung von B., der Wechsel von g und 4 
ware bekannt und begegne gerade mehrfach 
bei diesen Verben, wenig stichhaltig; g findet 
sich, nach Verner’s Gesetz, an Stelle von 4 
lediglich im praet. plur. und p. p. von Verben, 
deren Wurzel in 4 auslautet (wie dihan, digu- 
més, digan), also in den Formen, in welchen 
die Wurzelsilbe urspriinglich unbetont . war 
und ein Ubergreifen des g auf den Inf. diirfte 
sich schwer nachweisen lassen. 

Mackel erkennt vollstandig die Schwierig- 
keiten, welche ein got. *//athwan macht. Ge- 
setzt aber, es existirte ein ahd. plehan, von 
dem man ausgehen k6nnte, so scheinen ihm 
drei Méglichkeiten, wie afrz. A/evir sich er- 
klaren liesse: (1) dass plehan durch pleir zu 
plevir geworden ware. Aber, fragt er: jehan 
—jehir? (2) meint er, es kénne das Wort 
zunachst vom prov. entlehnt und dem afz. 
iibermittelt worden sein, in welchem Falle 
man unmittelbar das got. p/athwan als Etymon 
annehmen kénne. Die Entwickelungsreihe 
wiirde dann gewesen sein: plathwan, plecvir, 
plevir, zu vergleichen mit seguere, segvere, 
sivir. Jedoch ist es wenig -wahrscheinlich, 
dass das mlat. und afrz. ein Wort, das dem 
germ. Rechtsleben entstammte, durch Ver- 
mittelung des prov. tiberkommen habe. Es 
ist viel natiirlicher, dass es direct aus den 
germ. Dialecten heriibergenommen wurde und 
offenbar wird, wenn es méglich ist, das afrz. 
Wort direct aus dem germ. abzuleiten, diese 
Theorie die gréssere Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir 
sich haben; (3) Endlich meint Mackel, dass, 
wie sich im andd. Formen fanden wie sdw- 
um, sewan (p. p.) neben sehan, man auch an- 





nehmen miisste plawun, plewan neben Inf. 
plehan und dass dieses w, das méglicherweise 
sehr haufig erklungen wire, seinen Reflex in 
den roman. Sprachen gefunden haben miisste. 
Hier scheint mir nun Mackel der Wahrheit 
naher zu kommen als bei seinen beiden ersten 
Annahmen, wenn auch die Theorie bei ihm 
nicht durchgefiihrt ist. 

Im Folgenden soll nun versucht werden, 
die Etymologie der roman. WoOrter auf eine 
Weise zu erklaren, welche mit den Lautge- 
setzen in Einklang steht. Die Hauptsache ist 
offenbar, den Wechsel zwischen g und v zu 
erklaren : prov. afrz. plevir neben ahd. plegan, 
afrz. pleige, plegier, welche letztere Form 
nach Koch’s Anm. zu v. 1244 seines ‘Josaphat’ 
belegt ist und die ich selbst belegt gefunden 
habe, und zwar im Reim, in einer der ‘ Chan- 
sons’ des Gillebert de Berneville. Pleige ist 
die altere Form und plegier als eine Ableitung 
davon anzusehen. Die Form fPpleige weist 
aber auf ein Grundwort, in welchem ein 
Guttural (oder cons. e oder 7) durch Position 
geschiitzt war, wie in miveus, neige. Wenn 
das frz. Wort daher von einem germ. ab- 
stammt, so musste dieses letztere zur -7a Klasse 
gehoren. Das lat. dbvevis neben gr. fpayv’s 
zeigt nun, dass die oben angesetzte Wurzel 
bargh bereits in friihar Zeit sich differencirt 
hat, indem einerseits der Gutturallaut rein 
erhalten blieb, wie im Griechischen, ander- 
erseits eine Labiale hinter sich entwickelte, so 
dass die Reihe bargh—bragh—braghv—brav 
—anzunehmen ist. Der Form draghv- wiirde 
ein germ. praghv- oder plaghv- entsprechen. 
Dieses g musste aber bereits urgerm. ausfal- 
len, wenn eine unbetonte Silbe vorherging (vg. 
got. mavi aus mazwi neben magus und magap, 
got. zaus fiir nawis aus nazwisu.a. Sievers, 
PB. Beitr. 5.149). Da nun in den Substantiv- 
stammen auf -ja vielfach die Endsilbe ur- 
spriinglich den Ton trug, so darf man diese Be- 
tonung auch fiir eine vorausgesetzte Form 
plaghuja, welche zu pleghvja und dann unter 
dem Einfluss dieses Accents zu p/evja wurde, 
annehmen. Aus f/evja aber ergab sich regel- 
massig afrz. pleige. Dieselbe Form wiirde 
auch entstehen aus einem ahd. Etymon, in 
welchem bereits -7a zu -z tibergegangen wire: 
plevi gen. plev- jes; vgl. got. vadi, frz. gage. 
Als eine Ableitung von p/evja wiirde sich 
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darstellen das Verbum *f/evjan, aus dem, eb- 
enfalls den Lautgesetzen entsprechend, plevir 
(plivir) werden musste. 

Diese Hypothese diirfte unterstiitzt werden 
durch die mndl. Form piien (fiir pflegen), 
welche der w-Klasse angehdrt, wie die Formen 
ploen (praet. pl.) und gheploen (p. p.) zeigen. 
Schon Grimm sieht in p/ien einen Ubertritt in 
die w-Klasse (Gr.3 1. 295), welcher Ansicht sich 
Heinzel (‘Gesch. der. nfr. Geschaftssprache’ 
p. 63) anschliesst. Auch mir scheint diese 
Annahme sehr wahrscheinlich und es wiirde 
dann die Form //ien sich auf ein alteres pliun 
griinden, hier aber das w ein vocalisirtes v dar- 
stellen, wie in got. maus, wie in got. gen. 
maujés (von mavi), wie in siuns statt *siunt 
aus sizwni. 


HucGo Waltz. 
Weimar. 





SHALL AND WILL, AND SHOULD 
AND WOULD. 


THE Nestor of the MODERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION, Professor Joynes, has expressed a 
desire ‘“‘that the pedagogy of the modern 
languages’ should ‘‘ hold a larger place than 
heretofore in the columns of the Mop. LANG. 
Notss.”’ I wish to take up the question,— 
How can the correct use of sha// and wi//, and 
should and would best be taught? 

The West, in its treatment of these words, 
sins constantly and flagrantly against the best 
usage; as this usage is recorded, for example, 
in the new ‘International Dictionary.’ In 
Wisconsin, certainly, sha/7 has nearly dis- 
appeared from general use. The large German 
element in our population may partly account 
for the fact that wi// and would have here 
become words-of-all-work. 

Pupils who have never /e/¢ the distinctions 
embodied in the best use of shad/ and wi//, can 
hardly get all the help that they need from a 
theoretical deduction of the present usage from 
the primitive signification of the two words. 
Professor Wendell expounds the logic of our 
present idiom very helpfully in his new ‘ Eng- 
lish Composition ’; but specific rules, skillfully 
worded and easy of application, must be 
furnished, if pupils who are deeply infected 
with a chronic weakness of shad/-power are 


ever to be set right. The rules which follow 
are those which I give my own classes. Un- 
doubtedly they can be very much improved ; 
and I shall welcome criticism which seeks to 
show why and how far these rules are poor 
teaching, or how they can be made better. Of 
course I do not aim to cover all the ground in- 
cluded under my title, but simply the most 
important portions of it. 

Professor A. S. Hill’s ‘Rhetoric’ borrows 
its ‘‘admirable statement and illustration oj 
the true distinction between these auxiliaries ”’ 
‘from Sir E. W. Head’s little work on ‘Shall 
and Will’’’; but, as I have found this part of 
Prof. Hill’s ‘Rhetoric’ to be the only un- 
teachable thing in the book, I have not made 
any effort to see the work of the English 
knight. The best discussion of these auxili- 
aries that I know of is in Bain’s ‘ Higher Eng- 
lish Grammar,’ pp. 166 to 175. 

The one plain rule which needs first of all 
and most of all to be kept in mind is this: 
Learn to say “TI shall,” “I should,” “we 
shall,”’ and ‘‘we should.’? 1 make the rule 
short in order that it may be remembered. 
Most of the mistakes made in using the words 
that we are discussing consist in saying w#// 
and would when shad/ and shou/d are really 
called for. The rule as given guards the switch 
where pupils most easily get off the track. 

I now give a somewhat full set of rules con- 
cerning these troublesome auxiliaries. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


1. The ordinary future tense, the statement 
of what we expect that the future will bring, 
calls for sha// in the first person, for w7z// in the 
second and third persons. (1, sha//; 2 and 3, 
will). ‘I shall gothis week.’’ ‘‘ You will be 
tired before night.’’ ‘‘’That plan will hardly 
do.”’ 

This is by far the most important specific 
rule. A candidate for the U.S. Senatorship 
from Illinois, in the recent senatorial contest, 
was reported to have made the absurd remark, 
‘*T think that I will not be chosen Senator.’’ 
It may be, however, that he used ‘‘shall”’ in 
speaking, and that the Chicago newspaper in 
which I saw the sentence refused to admit it 
into its columns in the correct form. 

My local paper recently contained the follow- 
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ing information: ‘‘ We [the inhabitants of this 
locality] won’t have much more good weather 
this fall.’”? I had supposed that there was a 
general desire for fine weather. 

2. Will in the first person, and sha// in the 
second and third persons are used to express 
a resolution or a promise of the person speak- 
ing, or willingness on his part. (1, wid/; 2 
and 3, shad). 

‘*T will attend to it myself; you shall have 
the goods on Thursday.”’ 

3. Will is used in all three persons to ex- 
press a resolution or a promise of the subject 
of the verb, or willingness on his part. In the 
first person, of course, this rule coincides with 
the preceding one. 

‘*T am sorry for it, but John will smoke.”’ 

“John will do it (=7s willing to do it, or 
will be glad to do it) for you, I know.”’ 

4. A direct question follows the form of the 
answer expected. Say “Shall you go?” if 
you expect for an answer the simple future, 
“‘T shall go”’ or “‘I shall not go.’’ Say ‘ Will 
you go?”’ if you are expecting the promise, 
“*T will go.” 

5. Shall is also used in all three persons to 
express the idea that some future event is 
inevitable. This force of the word is very fre- 
quent in the Bible in prophecy. In literature 
this sha// often means no more than 7s @o. 
The sha// of inevitable futurity is not common 
in ordinary prose. 

‘Vet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.”’ 


** He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more,” 
(Longfellow.) 


6. An ordinary future condition takes sha// 
in all three persons, unless some form of 
speech without either sha// or wi// is employ- 
ed. By an ordinary future condition, I mean 
a clause in which a possible or probable future 
act or state is expressed as the condition of 
some other act or state. The clause in which 
this other act or state is expressed, the con- 
clusion, I am not considering. 

“If I (we, you, he, she, they) shall go, I 
shall (we shall,—you, he, she, they will) have 
a pleasant time.” 

According to this view, ‘If you I (you, he, 
they) will, etc.,”’ is a strictly proper form of 





speech only when some one of the ideas ap- 
propriate to wi// is to be expressed. These 
ideas are given under 3. Personification or 
attraction may justify or extenuate many 
departures from this rule; and unquestion- 
ably the rule is not very fully observed. To 
illustrate what I mean by attraction: if I 
had just said, ‘‘ That will hardly do,” a friend 
might answer, under the influence of my use 
of w7d/, ‘‘ If that will not do, try this.”’ 

Biblical or poetical language uses the sub- 
junctive mood here. 

“If I (we, you, he, she, they) go, etc.’ 

‘*Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

In ordinary speech this condition takes the 
simple present indicative. We say, ‘‘If I go 
(we, you go,—he, she goes,—they go), etc.” 
Sentences like the following, however, contain 
a future condition with sha//, and are not un- 
common: 

‘Whenever (=if at any time) you shall look 
on this diploma, you will remember this Com- 
mencement Day.” 

7. The Ten Commandments exemplify the 
use of shad/ to express the authoritative declar- 
ation of obligation. The use of sha// in 
statutes comes under this general head. 

8. A shall in indirect speech corresponds to 
a shall in direct speech. The use of wi// in 
indirect speech is also parallel to its use in 
direct speech. ‘‘ He says that he shall write.’’ 
‘*He says that James will write.”’ 


SHOULD AND WOULD. 


1. The most general rule under this head is 
that should corresponds to shall, and would 
corresponds to wi//. In other words : whenever 
there is a question as to which is the correct 
form, should or would, change the expression 
in question into the direct speech or into the 
more vivid form, notice whether this has sha// 
or wid/, and then use shou/d to correspond to 
shall, or would to correspond to wi//. If John 
asked James, ‘‘Shall you go?”’ this question 
becomes, in indirect narration, either ‘John 
asks James if he shall go,’’ or ‘‘John asked 
James if he should go.” 

In the same way, ‘‘John said that James 
would go,’ or ‘“‘John says that James will 
go,’’ was, in direct speech, in the very words 
that were uttered,—‘‘ James will go.” 
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One can determine in this way the use of 
should and would even in sentences that cannot 
in strictness be reduced toa form with shad/ 
or will. Construct a sentence with “ shall’’ 
or ‘‘will’’ that resembles as nearly as possible 
the one with “‘ should’’ or ‘‘would,’’? and it 
will settle the case. ‘‘I should go if I could’”’ 
does not mean the same as “‘I shall go if I 
can,’’ but the latter sentence can settle for us 
the question of using should or would in the 
former. ‘‘I should have gone if I could,”’ 
corresponds in form to the somewhat similar 
sentence, ‘‘I shall go if I can.”” ‘I would 
have gone if I could”’ has a corresponding 
sentence in, ‘‘I will go if I can.’” ‘Should 
they not agree to the proposals, what must I 
do?’’ corresponds to the more vivid sentence 
with almost the same meaning, “If they shall 
not agree to the proposals, what must I do?”’ 

2. Should expresses the speaker’s idea of 
what is demanded by duty or the circumstances 
of the case. 

‘*You should not act so.’’ 

‘‘That rope should be stronger.” 

3. Would is often used to express a habit or 
a custom. 

‘* He would often talk about these things.”’ 

4. Less important uses are: (1) Wou/d that 
is frequently used to express a wish. 

‘*Would that he had died before this disgrace 
befell him.”’ 

(2) Would have, denoting a desire, is often 
followed by an infinitive with its subject, ex- 
pressing the thing desired. 

‘*T would have you think of these things.”’ 

A writer or speaker frequently has his choice 
between two different conceptions, each of 
which is reasonable and appropriate. One of 
these conceptions may call for wi// or woudd, 
the other for shad/ or should. 

I close with the plain rule with which I 
began: Learn to say ‘I shall,” “I should,” 
‘we shall,” and ‘‘we should.”’ 


A. H. ToLMan. 
Ripon College. 





A GERMAN POEM OF THE XVI. 
CENTURY. 


Ein Newe liett von Jorge ma- 
ior vndt steffen Agricula vnnd 
von Ihren guthenn Wercken / 


Tit. l. 2, Agricula sic. 


I. 
Nun woldt ir horenn ein newes gedicht 
was Jorge maior hatt aus gericht 
mit seinen klugenn sinne / 
Er ist ein Doctor hochgelert, 
ist mancher worden ihne. 


Il. 


Die edlenn herrenn zu mansfelt, 
die gabenn ihme einn grosses gelt, 
ir schefflein soldt er weidenn / 
ehr hat vergessenn ehr vnd treu, 
ist manchenn worden leyde. 


III. 


Inn eisleuwenn inn der werde stadt / 
Jorge maior eine zeyt gewonet hat / 
gottes wort das solt er lerenn, 
der geitz ihm gar betrogenn hat, 
kann solchs alles verkerenn. 


IV. 


Doctor martinus der heilige mann, 
gar klerlich hat gezeiget ann, 
aus heiliger schrifft so reine 
mit got vns nimandt verschoné kann 
dann Jhesu christ alleine. 


V. 

O neinn o nein spricht maior frey, 
vor war solchs ist rechte ketzerey, 
luther sol man nicht vertrauenn, 
wer habenn wil die seligkeit, 
auff gute werk mus mann bauenn. 


VI. 


Durch werck man wol vnd selig stirbt / 
durch wergk mann gottes gnade erbirt, 
durch werck sindt selig wordé 
alle menschenn kindt vonn anbeginn 
ein ider in seiner ord. 


VII. 


Wollenn wir habenn auch die seligkeit, 
viel werck mir mussenn haben bereeit 
ohne werck wirdt nimandt kommenn 
ins himmelreich, glaub mir vorwar, 
auch werck bringenn grossenn fromenn / 


VIII. 
Vnnd het sich maior recht bedacht / 


I, 5, thne mistake for inne—III., 1, eisleuwen, Eisleben; 3, 
between wort and das, a solt is cancelled.—IV, 4, ver- 
schone: versohne ?—V, 2, rechte sec. man,; pr. man. gar; 5, 
bauenn sec, man, ; pr. man, trauenn.—VI, 2, erbirt, erwirbt? 
5, ord perhaps orde,—VII, 2, dereeit sic. 
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viel werck het er nicht auff gebracht / 
falsch het er fur genomenn / 

mir hats ein spinnerin gesagt 

besser gar het er gesponnenn. 


IX. 


Aus werck mann losses garenn spint 
als mann bey allenn spinnerinn findt 
Ich lob den edelenn flachs 
Jorge maior du nur behalt deinn wergk 
mir ist guts flachs gewachssenn. 


X. 


Ein weises kleidt aus flachsse wirdt 
das woll die grossenn herrenn zirdt 
aus werck mann macht grobe hembtt, 
die tragenn die armenn hutte knecht, 
vber Irenn schwartzenn hendenn. 


XI. 


Das werck hat maior mude gemacht, 
zu spinenn hat ers auffs dorff gewracht 
zu helber steftenn agrikel 
zu spinné hatt ers genommenn ann, 
In garenn hat er sich verwickelt. 


XII. 


Er spint so manchenn lossenn fadenn, 
das thuch gewint einenn dunnenn bodenn 
das werck ist gantz verlorenn, 
das klagenn die armenn hiitte knecht, 
die werck leute sindt schir erfrorenn. 


XIII. 


Ir fromenn herrenn vonn mansfelt, 
die perkleute klagenn sie haben keinn geldt, 
das ist ir grosser schade, 
das werck im gar nichts gefelt, 
aus flachs wirdt ein besser fadenn. 


XIV. 


Last abe vom werck ir edelenn hernn, 
thut euch zu evhrenn schiffernn kerenn. 
vnd londt denn armenn leutenn, 
das wirdt euch bringenn grosses lob, 
viel nutz und grosse leute. 
XV. 
Er steffen grickel ist ein mann, 
der die rechten prillenn machenn kann, 
der weis die herrenn zu pinndenn, 
VIII, 3, /alsch perhaps for ficahs.—XI, 2, gewracht sic. 


XIV, 5, deute by mistake repeated from 1. 3; perhaps 
Sreude? 





das mann in gantzenn lande kein 
klugernn denn ihm kann findenn. 


XVI. 


Was steffen sagt das ist war, 
die andernn mussenn ligenn gar, 
alleinn in muss mann horenn, 
es ist bey grossenn herrenn brauch 
die lieb der grossenn thorenn. 


XVII. 


Ade mein jorge zu guter nacht, 
das liedt sey dir zu gute gemacht / 
vnd deinenn gutenn werckenn, 
Singe ich noch mehr in diesenn Jar 
so solls dein lyber steffenn merckenn. 


Ennde. 


These verses are found on the three fly- 
leaves at the end of a volume labelled ‘ Adia- 
phoristische Streitschriften’ (Yale Univ. Libr. 
Cat., No. 34 26). All the pamphlets it contains 
were printed during the years 1552-54. The 
verses were very likely composed and written 
down not much later than this. 

Georgius Maior, who has given his name to 
the controversy regarding the necessity and 
efficiency of good works for justification and 
salvation, was born in 1502 at Niirnberg and 
died in 1574 at Wittenberg. Further details 
may be found in F. Ch. Baur, ‘ Vorlesungen 
iiber christliche Dogmengeschichte,’ vol. iii, 
p. 219 ff. and 225 ff. (Leipzig, 1867) and in I. A. 
Dorner, ‘Geschichte der protestantischen The- 
ologie, besonders in Deutschland,’ p. 336 ff. 

The Stephanus Agricola mentioned in our 
poem must be the son of Stephanus Agricola 
who died in 1547. In 1553, he was pastor in the 
little village of Helbra in the territory of the 
counts of Mansfelt, as is seen from v. XI, 3 and 
from the title of one of the pamphlets contained 
in this volume: 

Der Prediger in der herrschafft Mansfelt antwort/ 

Auff Stephani Agricole Pfarhers 
zu Helbra ausgegangene schlussreden 
und Schmeschrifften/ die newe lere 
in vnsern kirchen/ Das gute 
werck zur seligkeit né- 
tigsein / belangende. 

Anno 1553 


He is called there ‘‘ein neophytus/ein iunger 
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Pfarherr auff eim dorffe/... welcher der 
newen lere zu gefallen/vnd sich dieselbigen 
zu uerfechten vnderstanden hat.”’ 

III, 4, contains perhaps an allusion to the 
nick-name of ‘ Geitz’ (for ‘ Ge[-orgius] ’) Maior, 
which Flaccus Illyricus uses in his treatise : 

Wider den Euange- 
listen des heiligen Chorrocks / 
D. Geitz Maior. 

Matth. Flac. Illy. 
Basel 
Anno 1552. 


in which he refers to him twice simply as ‘ D. 
Geitz.’ 

‘Evangeliste of the Alb’ was an other epiteth 
of Maior; perhaps the ‘white garment’ in vs. 
X, 1, alludes to it. Cf. also a passage in 


Ein Sermon von S 
Pauli vnd aller Gottfurchtigen men- 
schen bekerung zu Gott / 
Durch 

D. Georg: Maior 
Hieraus ist kar zu befinden / das Do- 
ctori Maiori / von seinen abgiinstigen / vnbillich 
aufferleget / wie er lehre / das gute werck zum 
Vordienst der seligkeit nétig sein / vnd wird hie 
angezeigt / ob / wie / welchen / vnd war- 
umb gute wercke dennoch zur se- 

ligkeit von noten, etc., etc. 


‘‘Zum andern das ich alhie in meinem 
newen Bistumb zu Eisleben (denn das seind jre 
hénische wort) Die Adiaphoristerei fast in allen 
predigten verteidinge / vnd schreie / es sei nur 
ein weis kieid/vnd Euangelisire das selb 
weisse kleide ohn vnterlass / dass ich billich 
ein Apostel des Chorrocks médge genent 
werden.”’ 


From the same treatise may be quoted to 
stanzas II, XIII and XIV: 


‘Zum dritten das ich von listigen leuten 
darumb al hieher gefordert/ das ich das volck 
zu den zukiinfftigen verenderungen des con- 
cilij zu bereiten solt / Ist E. E. W. genugsam 
bewust /das ich von den Wolgebornen vnd 
Edlen Herren /den Grauen vnnd Herren zu 
Manssfelt jetzt Regirenden meinen genedigen 
Herren / vii durch niemandts anders / herbe- 
ruffen /vnd zum Pfarherren vn Superatten- 
denten bestettiget..... 


The mutilation of Agricola into Grickel is 
also found in the pamphlet of the Mansfelt 
Preachers referred to above: 


‘nun kumpt ein ander Grickel oder Feltheyme/ 
machts nicht viel besser/..... 








Whether the pun in stanza VIII ff. (Werk 
‘work’ :: Werg ‘oakum’) is original with the 
writer, I am unable to say. 

At the end of the whole, another hand has 
added these two lines: 

Hutte dich Grickel bist witzigk 
die welt ist auch gespitzigk. 


HANNS OERTEL. 
Yale University. 





GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 


Die Sprachwissenschaft, ihre Aufgaben, Me- 
thoden und bisherigen Ergebnisse. Von 
GEORG VON DER GABELENTZ. Leipzig: T. 
O. Weigel Nachfolger. 1891. 502 pp. 


THE constantly increasing literature on linguis- 
tics may arouse a pardonable envy with that 
generation of philologists who, scarcely more 
than a decade ago, had to grope inthe dark 
before getting a proper survey of the field of 
their chosen studies. The view is now con- 
siderably clearer by the publication of the 
many aids which, in the form of Cyclopedia, 
Grundriss, Compendium or Grammar, fill a 
good sized library. 

Von der Gabelentz, ‘ Sprachwissenschaft’ is 
intended as an introduction to general linguis- 
tics ‘‘for those whom we hope to meet later 
as our co-workers and successors.’’ It is the 
result of the lectures given by the professor 
in the Berlin university. The manner in which 
the book originated may serve as an excuse— 
which the author pleads in the preface—for the 
somewhat incoherent form and the frequent 
repetitions ; yet we cannot help regretting that 
more care should not have been taken to avoid 
what is rather disturbing and certainly does 
not add toa better understanding of the sub- 
ject in hand. German scholars, with rare 
exceptions, seem to lack the happy faculty of 
presenting difficult subjects in a lucid style 
and perspicuous arrangement, readily caught 
by the eye, a feature so pleasing in English 
books and not detrimental to scholarship. 
The objection as to style cannot be raised 
here ; the language is clear and simple enough, 
even such provincialisms as: ‘‘woher Alles 
die Bilder entlehnt sind’’ (p. 48) occur. But 
as the work bears on all possible points of 
linguistic history and method, often only 
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hinted at, the reader feels confused and 
wearied ; many simple and obvious things are 
dwelt upon with undue prolixity, while more 
interesting and important questions are con- 
spicuous for their disappointing brevity. 

The frequent borrowing from other sources, 
necessitated by the extensive scope of the 
work, exposes the author to criticism, while 
many of his own views, not alone those that 
can be accounted for by his fondness for forc- 
ing the point, will call forth discussion else- 
where. Suffice it here to mention only a few 
objections. 

No amount of reasoning will exclude phonet- 
ics from philology, as forming an integral 
part of it. The fact that linguistic investiga- 
tion can not be carried on without this valuable 
science, not as a mere Aii/fsdisciplin nor as an 
abstraction, but as the physiological explanation 
of actual human sound-formation, is sufficient 
argument for leaving the question in statu 
guo.—P. 200. Romance philologists will take 
exception to the quotation of It. and Span. gato 
as proof against the universal application of 
sound-laws.—P. 201. The remark. that final 
s>tin Italian in 072, etc., is surely not based 
on phonetics. We have to postulate the series 
n0s>noos>noes>nois>noi. Perhaps this is 
only a slip of the pen, just as the surprising 
information (p. 158) must be, that French alone 
among the Romance languages is characterised 
by having nasal vowels. The further sugges- 
tion, thrown out asa hypothesis, that the nom. 
pl. of o-stems in Latin and Greek, for which 
the regular form would be, for example, eguo- 
es, eguos, Skr. aguas, may possibly be the 
result of a like development, is a clear case of 
how a neglect of phonetics may meet with its 
just deserts. Since the termination in-z has 
been satisfactorily explained as arising through 
analogical influence of the pronominal system, 
occurring also in Celtic and Lithuanian, as well 
as in the gen. pl. of a-and o-stems—further re- 
ciprocal developments of the two declensions 
taking place in Greek (dat. sg., Skr. 44-sm-di~ 
t@—inne@)—this conjecture has no claim even 
to a ‘bold hypothesis.’’—P. 208. sé in the 
second p. sg. in Germanic is not alone due to 
the affixed pronoun.—P. 213. To regard the 


origin of-s in the third p. sg., pres,, of the 
English verb as due to analogy with the sub- 
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stantive verb, would be unique.—P. 239. The 
explanation of the weak preterit in the Teu- 
tonic languages as illustrated by the formula 
habai-da, sounds a little antiquated! The 
derivation of good-bye, as given on p. 411, may 
be charitably called wrong, without submitting 
it to the eyes of English speaking readers. 

These few points, jotted down while reading 
the book, are sufficient to show that the work 
has to be used with care. Yet, if read cautious- 
ly, it contains much that is well worth study- 
ing. The author’s purpose has been, not so 
much to furnish a handbook as to lead the 
student through a linguist’s workshop. And 
it is very instructive to follow the master 
through that part of the field where we recog- 
nise his authority. The one leading idea per- 
vading the whole treatise, is that the scientific 
study of illiterate tongues is too much neglect- 
ed; that the bearing of the philological study 
of languages outside of the Aryan stock upon 
the problems to be solved by linguistics, is not 
sufficiently appreciated. In general I would 
assent tothis view, though I should make 
restrictions where the writer goes to the ex- 
treme. How many laws such as those of 
Grimm, Verner and Grassmann; how many 
Lauthebungs- and Lautschwachungs- theories ; 
how many exceptions to the Stammbaum- or 
Wellen-theory; how many proofs for and 
against existing dogmas still lie hidden, await- 
ing the scientific explorer! Before the im- 
posing structure of linguistic science, the 
grandest the human mind can conceive, shail 
be completed, ample room on the investiga- 
tor’s chart must be assigned to the neglected 
domains of speech material. 

Referring to the title of the treatise before 
us, I am constrained to add a few further 
remarks which concern American scholars 
especially, and which, I trust, may fall on 
fertile soil. The languages of the American 
Indians, with their diversified structure, ex- 
hibiting all possible forms of development 
within their type, offer an exceptionally in- 
teresting and convenient field for the philolo- 
gist. Many of our colleagues, particularly 
those who are less favored as to the practical 
use of their preparation for scientific work— 
and the number whose share is a ‘pars in- 
fidelium’’ is great—could employ their time 
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and energy in labor which gives promise of 
appreciated results. It may not be the taste 
of everyone to spend a summer vacation on an 
Indian Reservation, and many are not qualified 
for work that requires personal experience of 
this sort ; but our aborigines are found almost 
everywhere, and these will prove the most 
docile and patient subjects on whom the 
beginner can practice. The phonetics of 
Indian speech are especially interesting. In 
some languages certain consonants formed in 
the same or nearly the same organic posi- 
tion, are pronounced as one sound of which 
the articulation is difficult to define; at 
times, this synthetic sound is differentiated, 
appearing as a labial, fricative, aspirate or 
liquid; or as a dental or its corresponding 
liquids, etc. In Hidatsa, for example, 6, w» 
m, and /, x, r, d form such combinations.: In 
Shoshone, f and bilabial /, /and rv interchange, 
according to my observation, before liquids 
and long vowels: voad and /oad are the same 
to the Shoshone, the context showing which 
is meant. The laws of finals in this language 
seem to correspond with Mod. H. G. Sandhi 
laws find many striking illustrations ; voiceless 
media here constitute one of the puzzles for 
the student. The morphology also of these 
tongues is no less interesting. Numerals, 
colors, the elaborate pronominal system, dual 
and plural formation of nouns (the former is 
nearly extinct in Shoshone, the latter is gradu- 
ally replaced by analytic forms), tenses and 
moods, etc., all bear peculiar import for the 
investigator of general linguistic problems. 
The U. S. Bureau of Ethnology is doing some 
work in this field—as much, in fact, as the ap- 
propriation allows—but since many tribes are 
reduced to a few individuals, it looks as if the 
great scientific importance of this domain of 
human speech is not likely to be duly recog- 
nized before the last of the Mohicans shall have 
departed to his happy hunting grounds. 
H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 

University of Mississippi. 

A REVIEW OF DR. EMERSON’S 

CRITICISM OF “ GUIDE TO PRO- 
NUNCIA TION.” 


IN the article, in the January number of Mop. 





1 Cf. J. W. Powell, ‘Introduction to the study of Indian 
languages,’ p. 12. Washington, 1880. 
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LANG. NOTES, onthe ‘“‘Guide to Pronunciation”’ 
prefixed to Webster’s ‘International Diction- 
ary,’ a good many things were let fall from the 
pen of the critic which ought not to be suffered 
to go uncorrected. 

It zs ‘strictly true’’ that the vowel-system 
of Mr. Sweet agrees, ‘‘in its general features,”’ 
with that of Mr. Bell. The contrary is in no 
wise borne out by the alleged evidence from 
Mr. Sweet’s recent ‘Primer of Phonetics.’ 
His high-front-wide, as there given, has the 7 
in 6di¢ for the typical example. He does, 
indeed, make this to be, also, the initial 
element of what he calls (p. 74) ‘‘the long 
vowel corresponding ’’ thereto, namely, the e 
as in see. But the length is made out by 
gliding on to a consonant y sound for the final 
element, with presumably a narrow form of the 
vowel taken on the way. This fashion of the 
‘long e’’ issimply a peculiarity of Mr. Sweet’s 
London English, which knows of nothing like 
the ‘long e’’ commonly heard in America, or 
the French z and German ze sound, these being 
examples of his high-front-narrow. The Lon- 
don “long e”’ is really diphthongal. So also 
is the ‘‘long a.’’ And, indeed, the latter is 
ordinarily somewhat diphthongal in America. 
But here it commonly takes for the initial the 
narrow instead of the wide form ; and the final, 
or vanishing, element is allowed but little 
weight. The difference between Mr. Sweet 
and Mr. Bell is merely a difference of pro- 
nunciation, or a different selection of examples, 
and does not in the least imply a difference in 
the general features of the system. 

The reviewer finds fault with the different 
senses attributed to the words ‘‘long’’ and 
‘*short,”’ and the variety of terms employed in 
relation to the subject of quantity. It is quite 
true that a gain may be secured on the score 
of simplicity by laying out of account a large 
part of the facts in the case, but obviously at 
too great anexpense. It is also true that the 
vice of language which allows a single word to 
take on several significations tends more or 
less to confusion. But the only way to guard 
against such confusion is to point out and 
define the different senses. It is hardly fair 
that one should be charged with creating 
confusion, for the very reason that he takes the 
only possible means of obviating it. 

Now, most phonetists will agree that, in the 
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English language, certain of the vowels have 
a quality that fits them for long quantity, so 
that they can readily and easily be prolonged 
in actual utterance; while others, of an oppo- 
site quality, are in a similar manner fitted for 
short quantity, so that they can be prolonged 
only by a forced and in some sense unnatural 
effort ;—whether this difference in quality is 
what is signified by the terms ‘“‘narrow’’ and 
‘“‘wide,’’? need not here be discussed. It is 
proper to describe those of the one set as 
‘naturally long,’’ and the others as ‘‘ natural- 
ly short ;”’ for, though they may ordinarily be 
employed as actually long in the one case and 
as actually short in the other, they are not so 
of necessity. The English so-called long 
vowels are capable of being delivered with 
actual short quantity; as is often done when 
one of them forms the whole or a part of a 
syllable set to a short note, in singing, or of a 
syllable that takes short quantity in the rhythm 
of verse; and sometimes in a sort of hurried 
or abrupt emphasis in speech. And, on the 
other hand, when under the same kind of 
circumstances, a syllable containing a so-called 
short vowel is lengthened, the vowel takes a 
share of the prolongation. Thus we have the 
naturally as distinguished from the actually 
long and short. That the a asin a@s& is to be 
ranked among the naturally short, may be 
made evident by referring to the a in the 
French @ la mode, madame, etc., which is the 
exact equivalent of the a in ask, and is com- 
monly regarded as short; while the a in dme is 
unquestionably long, and in quality is more 
like the English ainarm. Theterms “ regu- 
lar long’’ and ‘‘regular short’’ seem to have 
been especially exasperating to the critic; he 
having been, apparently, not aware that they 
were no invention of the ‘‘ Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion,’’ but had been adopted long ago under 
the sanction of high authority, to distinguish 
the more usual from the occasional long and 
short sounds of the letters. And he was cer- 
tainly forgetful of the importance of the rela- 
tions between the regular long and the regular 
short of the several letters. The allusion to 
‘the old spelling-book with its five vowels,”’ 
etc., was wholly beside the mark, These five 
vowel letters still retain their old-time (though 
not their earlier) values; which are not even 
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discarded in any rational plan of spelling- 
reform, and are made to serve in the symbols 
for all the pronouncing dictionaries, except the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ The relations in 
question have, indeed, no scientific basis, as 
expressly stated in the ‘‘ Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion,’’ the two sounds in each case being 
coupled only by the fact that they belong to the 
sameletter. We know howthis dislocation from 
the natural and proper relations came about; 
namely, by the survival of the old orthography 
under innovating changes of pronunciation. 
But that is not all we need to know of this 
matter. The relations so established are firmly 
engrafted into the very roots of the language; 
and they are, as by a sort of second nature, so 
inwrought into the minds of English-speaking 
people that considerable study of phonetics is 
requisite in order that one may disabuse him- 
self of the idea that they are not perfectly 
natural and really scientific. Although thus 
purely adventitious, they are, nevertheless, a 
potent factor in word-formation, and as such 
are in living operation under our eyes and in 
our hearing at this day. Thus we have the 
“regular long’’ changed to the ‘regular 
short;”’ as in grave and grivity, labor and 
laboratory, rélate and rélative, impéde and 
impédiment, crime and criminal, c6de and 
cédify, nation and national, ré-cord’ and 
réc/ord, etc, etc. Though, in many such 
instances, the two forms may have arisen 
before the vowels took on their present sounds, 
the correlation is, at all events, an existing fact, 
and the tendency to these changes is now 
operative as occasions arise. All this for the 
reason that the two sounds in each case are 
represented by the same letter. If this is not to 
be ascribed simply to the influence of writing 
upon speech, itis the result of habitual associa- 
tion not grounded on natural relations. At all 
events, it is not a thing to be overlooked by a 
thorough student of modern English. 

At this point the reviewer broaches his idea 
of a faulty confusion of the scientific and the 
popular, but on what ground is not clearly 
apparent; certain portions of the work are 
distinctly set off for scientific exposition ; while, 
for the obviously important matters here in 
question, the exactly proper place was in those 
paragraphs supplemental to the explanation of 
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the vowel-system. The phonetics of modern 
English require a quite different treatment 
from the phonetics of Old English. In these 
and the other criticisms offered by the reviewer, 
no intentional unfairness is to be imputed to 
him ; but they cannot all be accounted for ex- 
cept on the supposition of some degree of 
mental confusion on his part. 
When the reviewer says: 


‘it is more common to regard [the syllable 
containing] a vowel followed by a single 
[medial] consonant as an open syllable,”’ 


he is clearly mistaken, if the remark is to be 
understood as referring to the English lan- 
guage, and as applying to the case of short 
vowels in.accented syllables. Thus, in hadz?, 
citizen, and the like, though the medial con- 
sonant in question is, indeed, divided between 
the two syllables, yet the first of the two, being 
accented, imparts accentual stress and promi- 
nence to its own part of the consonant, and is 
thus certainly a closed syllable to the ear, and 
is not only commonly but almost universally 
regarded as a closed syllable. 

The reviewer is so possessed by the theory 
he has set up of a confusion between the 
scientific and the popular that he proceeds to 
find an instance of it in a statement, about the 
a as in care, in which there is really no sign of 
any intention of giving, or of suggesting, a 
scientific explanation, or of any thing more 
being intended than a bare statement of the 
pronunciation that goes customarily with 
certain combinations of letters. One part of 
his criticism here arose out of his failure to 
notice that the sound in parent is expressly 
mentioned as exceptional. The scientific ex- 
planation here offered by him is surely not 
correct ; for it can not be the influence of the r 
that makes the vowel to be long in care, and 
short in carry, parity, parallel, etc.; and there 
is really here no distinction as between open 


and closed syllables. The only influence of the | 
ry in this case has been to keep the ‘‘a”’ long | 


sound such as it was two or three hundred 
years ago, and to prevent its undergoing the 
change that has come to the same ‘‘a’’ long in 
other cases, asin mame, grace, fate, etc. Of 
course, no scientific reason can be assigned 
why, at this day, some persons, in the words 
Mary, wary, vary, employ the sound of a as in 
care, and others that of a as in fate. 

Dr. Emerson is anxious to vindicate the 





reign of law, as opposed to the rule of caprice, 
in the determination of English pronunciation. 
What science is really able here to discover is 
rather tendencies than absolute laws,—tenden- 
cies growing out of the mechanism of speech 
or regard to euphony, or out of habits which 
the language hastakenon. Theideaof going 
back to the early sources of the language and 
tracing the sounds along the line of historic 
development, in a guide to pronunciation in- 
tended for popular use, or for the practical 
service of any class of persons, needs only to 
be stated to be at once rejected. The history 
of English sounds is an interesting and im- 
portant subject for study, and embodies facts 
of great value to the philologist ; but a fondness 
for this pursuit should not be allowed to ob- 
scure one’s vision for practical ends. 


Competent observers may be found in abun- 
dance who would bear emphatic testimony 
against the opinion so rashly expressed that 
the short o in English has, to a large extent, 
been superseded by an @ sound, so that this 
mode is now rather to be regarded as the rule 
than to be stigmatized as a fault. Such a 
declaration may have effect like that of some 
prophecies which tend to bring about their 
own fulfilment, and should not be incautiously 
ventured by men who, from their position, 
should be upholders of stability in the lan- 
guage, not to say, guardians of its purity and 
vigor. One would like to ask Dr. Emerson 
how many of those whom he speaks of as 
‘‘the majority of the educated Americans I 
meet’? may have had their pronunciation 
modified by the influence of foreign models, or 
by familiarity with foreign languages. Among 
my own familiar acquaintance, there is one 
person only whom I hear using the pronuncia- 
tion in question ; and there can be no reason 
why I should not notice it, if it were to be 
heard from others within the circle. 


It is an error, though taught by Mr. Bell, to 
regard the a (in father) as nothing but an ‘‘o”’ 
short unrounded. ‘The real difference is in 
tongue position, the back-tongue for o being 
raised toward the soft palate, while, for a, the 
part of the tongue further back and down 
toward the root is approximated to the wall of 
the pharynx. This sets the a (as in arm) 
among the narrow vowels, with the a (as in asf) 
for the corresponding wide. To call the a@ in 
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Sather, arm, etc., “‘low-back-wide,”’ with Mr. 
Bell, or ‘‘ mid-back-wide,’’ with Mr. Sweet, is 
inconsistent with the general characteristics of 
the narrow and wide, as explained by Mr. 
Bell. In the above indicated place in the 
organism there is ample room for a vowel 
station, which needs to be occupied to make 
the Bell-Sweet system complete, and so oc- 
cupied relieves the system from some objection- 
able features. At the same time, the tongue 
position for the a as in ask is so nearly like 
that for the ‘‘o’’ short that only a slight change 
is needed to pass from one to the other. 

The two forms, Mahomet and Mohammed, 
are, of course, independent transliterations of 
the original Arabic. It surely is not an im- 
possibility that, as in the final consonant, so in 
the vowels, the diversity may have had its 
origin in a confusion between sounds somewhat 
resembling each other; and it was not fair to 
presume that any thing was meant other than 
this. Not unreasonable objection might in- 
deed have been made to the assumption that 
the vowels had just the sounds of o in fof and 
ainask. The form ‘‘Mahomet,”’ if not direct- 
ly from Medieval Latin, may have descended 
from Mandeville in both the French and the 
English. I find ‘‘Mohammed” and ‘“‘ Mo- 
hammedan’”’ in Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Fanaticism,’ 
as printed in New York in 1834,—probably one 
of the earlier instances of this form in English. 

Objection is made to the employment of 
separate symbols for the vowel in fern, earn, 
sir, etc, and that in urn, fur, etc.;—it is an 
absolute mis-statement that the two are dis- 
tinguished as narrow and wide. It should 
have been noticed that the condemnatory 
dictum passed upon the ‘International’ is 
equally applicable to the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ by Dr. Murray; since in that work 
we find two symbols employed in like manner, 
and with like reasons assigned for so doing: 
while it is admitted that the discrimination is 
not made by the majority, there is yet sup- 
posed to be a highly respectable minority of 
those who observe the distinction. It is not 
fair to presume that authorities, or the opinions 
of orthoépists, are ever appealed to in any 
other sense than as evidence of actual usage. 

Some attention ought to have been given to 
the modifications of the Bell-Sweet system 
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offered in the ‘‘Guide to Pronunciation.” 
They are of so much consequence that, unless 
they are worthy of acceptance, they are serious 
faults, deserving of animadversion on the part 
of the critic. The most important of them are 
a different place in the vowel-scheme for the a 
as in arm, with the a as in ask; a different ex- 
planation of the ‘‘mixed’’ vowels, and the 
making up of a somewhat different list under 
this category; also a somewhat more precise 
explanation of the distinction between the 
‘‘narrow ”’ and the ‘‘wide.”’ These are matters 
about which, for the most part, one cannot be 
competent to pass judgment who has not 
trained himself to observe the action of the 
organs in producing the sounds of speech. 


SAMUEL PoRTER. 
National Deaf-Mute College. 





THE SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMA. 


Uber Titus Andronicus. Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Shakspereforschung, von Dr. M. 
M. ARNOLD SCHROER, Professor an der 
Universitat Freiburg, i. B. Marburg in 
Hessen : Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1891. 8vo, pp. 140. 


In view of the many worthless volumes and 
essays that have been written upon Shakspere, 
there is always some danger lest a new book 
however genuine its value, be relegated to that 
enormous category, and fail to receive the 
recognition it deserves. The book of Prof. 
Schroer reviews once more the whole much- 
disputed question of the authorship of ‘‘ Titus 
Andronicus.’’ In the Introduction, discussing 
the value of zsthetic criticism, the author says: 

‘*Wenn sich in einem Jugendwerke eines 
Dichters, das durch hinreichende dussere 
Kriterien ihm zugeschrieben wird, die Folge- 
richtikeit seiner Charaktere nachweisen lasst, 
so wird man in dem Werke den Dichter zu 
erkennen haben, gleichgiltig ob die Ver- 
werthung derselben zum Aufbau des Dramas 
noch unvollkommen erscheint oder nicht; 
letzteres lasst sich lernen und entwickeln, 
ersteres weit weniger. Das Auffassen und 
Darstellen menschlicher Charaktere hat eine 
Art der Anschauung zur Voraussetzung, die 
rein tndividuell ist, und aus dieser individuel- 
len Anschauungsweise haben wir uns die 
Individualitat des Dichters zu_reconstruiren. 
Dies nenne ich die 7ypen seiner Welt- und 
Menschenanschauung, und sie durch des Dich- 
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ters Werke in ihren mannigfaltigen Erschein- 
. ungsformen, vom Stofflichen angeregt, doch 
das Stoffliche sich dienstbar machend, zu ver- 
folgen, miisste die dsthetischen Kriterien er- 
geben.” 

This the author sets up as the starting point 
for the esthetic judgment of the question of 
Authorship, and is the key-note of his whole 
book. 

For merely practical reasons, he says, he 
divides his work into two parts—‘‘ die dussere”’ 
and ‘‘die innere Kritik.’’ In the first part he 
discusses (1) ‘‘Ausgaben und Zeugnisse”’ (2) 
‘“‘ Quellenfrage ’’ (3) ‘‘ Gegenwartiger Stand der 
Ansichten iiber die Autorschaft des Titus 
Andronicus und Kritik der Behauptungen F. 
G. Fleay’s.”’ 

Fleay’s reasons for denying the Shaksperean 
authorship of the play, are taken up one by one 
and shown to be entirely without foundation. 
The question of Versification, which is one of 
Fleay’s chief arguments, is discussed at con- 
siderable length. ‘‘ Titus Andronicus ’’ is com- 
pared with Marlow’s ‘“‘Jew of Malta,’’ with 
Kyd’s “ Spanish Tragedy ”’ and his translation 
of the ‘‘ Cornelia,’? and with ‘‘the earliest 
example of Shakspere’s work,’”’ ‘Love’s 
Labour’s lost’’ and after tabulating his results 
the author (p. 47) says: 

‘“‘Also, Mr. Fleay’s Behauptung beziiglich 
der Metrik stellt sich ebenfalls, wenn man der 
Sache naher nachforscht, als grundverkehrt 
heraus.”’ 

The second part of Prof. Schréers work,— 
‘Innere Kritik,’’? he sub-divides under the 
rubrics Parallel Passages, Dramatic Motive 
and third, and most important, ‘‘ Typische 
Charaktere.’”’? He now takes up the ‘‘Spanish 
Tragedy”’ attributed to Kyd, and examining 
it under the first two headings arrives at the 
result that 

“Der Verfasser der Spanish Tragedy ist keine 
dichterische Pers6nlichkeit, die bei der Ver- 
fasserfrage eines Shakspere zugeschriebenen 
Stiickes ernstlich in Rechnung gezogen werd- 
en sollte.’’ (p. 92). 

Under the third rubric ‘‘ Charakterziige’”’ 
the author lays stress upon 

““ Die Idee der Tolaranz, aus der ich—um es 
gleich herauszusagen—seinen 77/us Andronti- 
cus und speciell die Gestalt des Aaron als ein 
Shakspere’sches Geschépf erweisen will.’’ 
Continuing, he says: 

**So wie sich die Toleranz im allgemeinen 





aus der Menschenliebe, der liebevollen Be- 
trachtung des Menschlichen ergibt, so er- 
scheint sie im besonderen als Duldsamkeit ge- 
gen fremde Rasse, Religion, als humanes 
Erwagen des Menschlichen in den von der 
grossen Masse verabscheuten Fremdlingen 
und Andersglaubigen. Der A/ohr und der 
Jude sind typische Gestalten bei den Elisabeth- 
anern, doch als Probleme dichterischer Ver- 
tiefung und Ausgestaltung sind sie nur fiir 
Shakspere typisch. Dies ist das _ wesent- 
lichste Argument, das ich von innern Kriterien 
fiir die Shakspere’sche Verfasserschaft des 
Titus Andronicus geltend zu machen habe: 
den Zusammenhang der zwei Haupt Charak- 
tere darin, 7itus und Aaron mit anderen 
Charakteren bei Shakspere. 77¢us ist ein 
Verlaufer Lear’s, Aaron aber, der interessan- 
tere, complicirtere Charakter findet seine 
Fortsetzung, Variirung und Vertiefung in Shy- 
fock, in Richard III, und in der Tragédie 
Othello zwar vornehmlich in Othello Selbst, 
doch zugleich nach der urspriinglichen Rich- 
tung hin variiert in Jago.’’ (p. 99.) 

The author then proceeds to develop this 
theory of ‘‘Typische Charaktere’’ with great 
critical acumen, and with a clearness and a 
method that ranks his book not only as a most 
important contribution to Shakesperean criti- 
cism, but to literary history in general and 


amply fulfills the task he has set before him: 
‘*Mein Versuch, Shakspere’s Authorschaft 
fiir den 7itus Andronicus nochmals zu erweis- 
en, stellt sich demnach auch die weitere Auf- 
gabe, gewisse Kriterien principiell zu erértern, 
die nicht nur fiir den 7itus Andronicus und 
nicht nur fiir Shakspere, sondern fiir die 


Litteraturgeschichte iiberhaupt zu_ gelten 
haben.”’ 


To call attention to a few particulars of 
SchrGéer’s book we will say that of especial 
interest are the numerous parallel passages 
and Dramatic motives here given, inasmuch 
as many relations between other youthful 
works of Shakspere and his dramatic contem- 
poraries are here disclosed; for example, on 
p. 80, between ‘“‘ Tancred and Gismunda’”’ and 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ on p. 81, 
between Grune’s ‘Orlando Furioso’’ and 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Othello,’’ etc. The ‘Register’ 
at the end enables the reader to find such 
relations very readily, and we believe that 
everyone who would occupy himself with Mar- 
lowe, Green, Heele, Lodge and the other 
contemporary dramatists, will find many 
points in the present work which have not 
been before observed. Of much interest also, 
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is the hitherto much underrated Drama, 
‘‘Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen” 
(The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy), which is treat- 
ed at length in the Appendix and its connec- 
tion with ‘‘ Zitus Andronicus,’’ ‘‘Othello”’ 
and ‘‘ Richard III.’’ pointed out. 

A very instructive review of this book by 
Prof. Brandt has appeared in the Géttingisch- 
en Gelehrten Anzeigen of Sept. 1891, pp. 708- 
728, in which SchrGer’s investigations of the 
‘‘Typische Charaktere’’ are continued. 


H. A. RENNERT. 
Universty of Pennsylvania. 





ENGLISH POETRY. 


The Poems of William Dunbar, edited with 
Introductions, Various Readings and Notes, 
by J. ScuiprerR, Ph. D., Parts i and ii. 
Published by the Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1891. 4to, pp. 197. 


A critical review of this work will be in place 
when all its parts are issued ; for the present, 
we must call attention to the admirable plan, 
and to the accurate work so far laid before us. 

English is used throughout in the notes and 
explanations, as well as in the introduction 
(Part i) which contains a careful bibliography 
and plentiful critical material. The text is a 
piece of luxury, in large, clear type, with 
ample margins about the quarto page; and the 
explanatory notes justify the adjective, being 
historical and comparative as well as philo- 
logical. Admirable, also, are the remarks 
prefixed to each poem; such an introduction 
to the famous ‘‘Flyting of Dunbar with 
Kennedy ”’ covers ten pages. 

The order of the poems is mainly that fol- 
lowed in Schipper’s excellent work, ‘William 
Dunbar, Sein Leben und seine Gedichte,’ 
Berlin, 1884. In this earlier volume, our 
author showed himself well fitted for his task, 
giving us an adequate and sympathetic sketch 
of a poet too often neglected by scholars and 
too little known by the public. This present 
edition of Dunbar reflects credit not only upon 
the scholar who has undertaken it, but also 
upon the learned body which puts it forth ; and 
it only does justice, luxurious as all its appoint- 
ments are, to the worth of a poet who alone 
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among the disciples of Chaucer was worthy to 
take the laurel from his master’s brow. 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 
Haverford College. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON gien(a), gieta.) 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs: In the Mop. Lane. Notes for Febru- 
ary, Prof. Hart, referring to a comunication of 
mine to the London Academy of December 19, 
states that he doubts if the masc. forms gien 
giena can be found in “genuine Wessex 
texts,’’ and is hence led ‘‘to infer that the 
word is confined to Northern speech,”’ and 
that I, therefore, ‘‘have no right to use a 
Wessex *gien (*gtena) in support of [my] 
theory.” 

Prof. Hart really challenges Sievers to give 
his ‘‘ authority’ for the use of the formsin his 
grammar. Prof. Sievers will doubtless answer 
for himself, but as Prof. Hart seems to imply 
that I must have gotten the forms from Sievers’ 
grammar, I take it upon myself to reply to his 
communication. 

Iam not aware that the forms gien giena 
occur in pure W.S. texts. But Grein records 
seven cases of gien and one of giena, to which 
should be added, as Prof. Hart suggests, gina 
“El.”’ 1070, Grein retaining here Thorpe’s 
error, gena. Wehaveall learned that it would 
not do to use the mixed speech of the poetical 
texts as a basis for grammar-making ; but now 
that the laws of sound-change have been made 
pretty clear, for W.S. at least, have we no 
right to make use of the light they shed upon 
the forms of the poetical text? When in these 
texts, among the many W.S. forms that are 
familiar to us from the reading of prose texts, 
we come upon a form that answers all the 
requirements of W.S. genuineness, are we to 
drop it when we find it does not happen to 
have come down to us in prose texts? In 
O.E. poetry we have preserved a goodly 
number of antique words and forms, which 
the writers of the time were familiar with, but 
did not use in prose. Surely, Prof. Hart 
would not assign all these to non-W.S. dialects, 
particulary when they have good W.S. form. 
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My position is this; not only neuter forms 
(giet,etc.) but also masc. forms (gen, etc.) were 
familiar to West-Saxons, but the masc. forms 
(as I expressly stated in my communication to 
the Academy) early went out of use in the 
South, just as they in time did in the North. 

That Prof. Hart does not find the word ‘“‘in 
any shape in Sweet’s O.E.T.’’ does not prove 
that gien(a) was not in use among the West- 
Saxons at the time the O.E.T. were written, 
Sweet does not record any masc. forms, and 
the neut. forms he reports are in the Mercian 
V.P. Inorder to prove that gien giena were 
not in use among the West Saxons when the 
oldest W.S. prose texts were written, it would 
be necessary to show that there was in these 
texts occasion for the use of a word signifying 
‘still,’ and that in these cases some other word 
was employed. This is not true of the little 
W.S. contained in the O.E.T., but is true of 
the texts covered by Cosijn. Such a test as 
Prof. Hart proposes, would come nigh proving 
that gie¢a is not a W.S. form: Sweet does not 
give it in his O.E.T.; it is not cited by Cosijn; 
it is late in the Chronicle, etc. 

If gien giena are not W.S. forms, I, for one, 
shall be very glad to have Prof. Hart (who is 
the first to question the matter) tell us what 
they are. Should we apply his test, they 
cannot belong to amy dialect, for he does not 
seem to have succeeded in finding them in 
non-W.S. prose texts either. Should wetry to 
explain them away by saying they are W.S. 
adaptations of northern gén géon, etc., we are 
surely getting on very uncertain ground; 
moreover, the combinations gé- and géo- were 
as familiar to W.S. scribes as gie- was. 

Now that Prof. Hart has transferred the 
discussion of the word ‘ yet’ to the columns of 
the Mop. LANG. NOTES, it may be in place for 
me to supplement here what I wrote to the 
Academy. 

Similar to the use of Aina dag and und hita, 
*géohine and *gévhit, we have od Oisne deg 
Bede 418, 20, and mugena od pis 110, 13; 420, 25. 

It will be observed that I offered with some 
hesitation an-explanation of the -a of gtefa 
giena etc., suggesting that 


1. The ‘pana pata’ in the Academy are, of course, mis- 
printed for pana pata, as is also ‘Germanic in, in-hino, in- 
hito’ in Mov. Lana. Norss, for iu, etc. 
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‘the forms in -@ might be wholly due to the 
analogy of the numerous other temporal ad- 
verbs in -a, or the way might have been led by 
forms in -e, like hine.’’ 


I would now suggest what seems to me, at 
least for giefa, a more satisfactory explanation. 
In Miller’s edition of Bede I find gyfa occur- 
ring three times (104, 32; 210, 3; 246, 15) and 
each time with an accent over the -a. This I 
observed with no other adverb in -a, nor, in 
fact, in the case of any unstressed vowel. If 
the -a, is long, it cannot be old in this position. 
Nor can its quantity be due to lengthening in 
final position (Sievers § 121,) for that applies 
only to stressed vowels; we should, in fact, 
look for shortening, especially in a word that 
is apt to become weak, just as eal/swdé> 
eals(w)a, later alse ‘as.’ May not the word be 
a conglomeration of gief and 4 ‘ever,’ which, 
exactly like German noch immer, could easily 
have come to mean no more than gie¢ alone? 

The idea that giex ‘still, again’ may perhaps 
have become confused with and absorbed 
by (on)gén<géan<g@gn ‘again,’ must be 
abandoned; for at the time that gien disap- 
peared, omgéan had made but little progress 
in the direction of ‘again’; see the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary’ under ‘again.’ 

I am not aware that attention has been called 
to the fact that in the early literature the tempo- 
ral ‘still’ is rarely expressed by gte¢ or gien 
alone, but that in the past Dbégtet is used, and 
in the present xégiet or giet tédege, less often 
giet od pisne deg. The two latter expressions 
are clearly emphatic, but it would be very 
difficult to find in the pa and zu any force 
other than that of the tense, which is also 
expressed by the verb. At times one might 
translate bagie? ‘then still,’ and nugiet ‘now 
still’ or ‘even now,’ but I know of no case 
where ‘still’ or ‘yet’ is not fully as satisfac- 
tory, and in the great majority of cases this is 
the only admissible translation. Indeed, 
nugiet may, like simple gie¢, be strengthened 
by éodege (Orosius 72, 10; 108, 19; Bede 262, 9.) 

In the Orosius, including the passage from 
the Cot. MS., the temporal ‘still’ is expressed 
18 times by pagiet, 9 times by nugiet, 6 times 
by giet todege and giet 03 pisne deg,—in all 
33 times to 5 times gze¢ alone (all five present 
tense). Bede shows (though I may, of course, 
have overlooked some) 10 (1 git, 9 gen) todege 
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forms, 15 2u (1 get, 2 gyt, 6 gen, 6 gena) forms, 
39 pa (2 get, 2. geta, 11 gyt, 3 gyta, 5 gen, 16 
gena) forms, or 64 compound forms to 4 (2 gy, 
1 gen eghwylce geare, 1 ponne gena) that 
could be construed as simple forms. In the 
‘Blickling Homilies’ we see a decrease in the 
proportion, but there are still three times as 
many full forms as simple ones: no todege 
forms!, 7 u (3 git, 3 get, 1 git) forms, 11 pa (8 
gyt, one each giel, git, get) forms, in all 18 to 
6 (5 gyt, 2 present, 2 future, 1 past; 1 off gita) 
simple forms. In /£lfric’s ‘Lives of the Saints’ 
vol. 1, but few full forms remain, —7 (5 Pagit, 2 
nugit) to about 9 gif’s; while in Byrhtferd’s 
‘Handboc’ not one of the 18 instances of the 
use of the word shows a uu, pa, or todege. 

In the above statistics (except in the case of 
Byrhtferd) I have limited myself to cases 
where the word has pretty clearly the temporal 
‘still’ idea. This meaning was plainly the 
original one, and other meanings are very rare 
in the early texts. One of the first shades is 
that of ‘for the last time,’ ‘before he died’ 
(Bede 338, 27; 438, 6). Then that of ‘again’ 
or ‘even’ before briddan side, etc. (Orosius 82, 
7, etc). Even early texts show gie? with 
comparatives (Bede 5, Orosius 2), and in the 
Orosius we find two cases of bagiet so used 
(78, 18; 162, 30). The concessive idea, ‘yet,’ 
‘nevertheless,’ seems to be late; Byrhtferd 
has numerous cases of it (5, 20; 48, 4, etc.), but 
of the earlier texts I find only a few cases in 
the Orosius that aproximate this notion (30, 17; 
136, 11). The tendency to place the word at 
the head of the clause (Orosius 62, 9,) increases 
with its occurence in the concessive sense 
(Byrhtferd gy? 5, 20, 187, 9, and gyt 48, 4; 150, 14). 

A writer’s use of gie¢ might form a test of 
authorship, time, or locality ; observe the pro- 
portion: Bede 64-7, Orosius 33-5, ‘Blickling’ 
18-6, AElfric 7-9, Byrhtferd 0-18; also Bede’s 
75 cases (in all senses) to A£lfric’s 18, in about 
the same number of pages. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 
University of Michigan. 


ANGLO-SAXON gien, giena. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 
Sr1rs :—In further consideration of Professor 

Hempl’s very interesting etymology of O. E. 

gen, get, etc. (London Academy, Dec. 19, 1891) 





to which exception was taken by Prof. Hart in 

Mop. Lanc. Notes for February, so far as 

concerned W.S. gien, let me call attention to 

the forms which these words assume in one 
important set of prose texts, viz., the ‘‘ Gospel 
of Matthew”’ in four O.E.dialects (ed. by Skeat, 

1887) :— 

North. (Cotton MS.) geone 12.46; get? geana 
15.16; geana 18.16; geona 19.20; nis Ja geon 
(nondum est) 24.6; ge 2? geona 27.63; and 
(added by Prof. Hempl) gett? geana 17.5; 
get 26.65. 

Mercian (Rushworth) gent 19.20; get 24.6; 
27.63; geta 15.16; 18.16; 24.24. 

W.S. (Corpus MS.) gy# 12.46; 15.16; 17.5; 18.16; 
19.20; 24.6. 

At. (Hatton MS.) geat 12.46; geot 15.16; 24.6; 
gét 17.5; gyt 18.16; 19.20. 

(Royal MS. 1. A. xiv.) gy¢ 15.16; 24.6; get 

19.20; geat 17.5. 

It appears from the above that Old North. as 
represented in this text has regularly (7 times) 
the diphthong ¢éo (ea) in the form with , and e 
in the form with ¢(3 or 4? times, ge probably 
for get). 

Bouterwek in his glossary gives several other 
cases of the form in , and always with the 
diphthong @o (ea). 

Sievers (Gr. § 157.2) refers this Old North. 
geona to u-, o- umlaut (§ 160) and yet writes it 
géona, in spite of the fact that w-, o- umlaut 
does not affect long vowels (cf. § 103 ff. and 
§ 160). If this be the true explanation it would 
be necessary to assume an original short 
vowel, or the shortening of a long vowel not 
to be expected in this case (cf. §125). On 
metrical grounds Sievers has shown, more- 
over, that géna has a long vowel (cf. Beitrage, 
X, 500). 

Professor Hempl’s theory proposes to ac- 
count for the Northern eo (ea) by assuming 
that the following 4 is here not ‘‘affective,”’ 
while in gén, géna it has its usual effect (cf. 
Sievers, Gr. $165, or for short eo, §164). But 
if this is the true explanation, then géu, géna 
should be Northern forms, and géon géona Mer- 
cian; for it is in Mercian that / is not always 
‘‘affective,’’ (cf. Sievers, id., and my Diss. on 

1 These words were omitted from my dissertation on the 


Rushworth Matthew,at the last moment,for further consider- 
ation, 
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Ri §$§21 and 63). Exactly the reverse is, 
however, the case in the above-cited forms. 
Furthermore it is not clear why ¢o (ea) should 
not appear in the forms with / in the North on 
the same assumption. But they appear only 
in the late Kentish text of Matt. 

Again consider how the combination Ge. ju- 
appears in the North and in Mercian; for 
example, North. (gosples) ging, giung (once), 
gigod ; V. Ps. gung, gugud; Ri iunge, iugude, 
iu-, gi- monnum, etc. (cf. my Diss. § 38 e). 

In connection with O. E. gé¢# the Frisian 
forms are usually cited in dictionaries as 
parallel forms. 

Richthofen gives ze¢a (9 times); ze¢¢a (4 times); 
iette (4 times); eta (4 times); zfa (twice); ‘ eet’ 
(once); Modern Fris. sie¢te. Can these forms 
be explained on Professor Hempl’s theory? 
(cf. Siebs, Paul’s ‘Grund.,’ p. 733, § 22). 

These suggestions are contributed to the 
discussion because the puzzling etymology of 
these words does not seem to me to be fully 
cleared up yet, though Professor Hempl’s pro- 
posed derivation is in many respects a happy 
one. 

EDWARD M. Brown. 


University of Cincinnati. 


To THE Epi1Tors OF Mon. Lone. NOoTEs. 


Sirs :—In reply to Prof. Brown, I would say 
that in my communication to the Academy | 
was careful to account for the eo in the North- 
umbrian forms by saying that the affection of 
the eo by 2 
‘*depended upon whether or not the initial 4 

' retained in any community sufficient of its con- 
sonantal value when it came into the medial 
position through the two words being regarded 
and accented as one.”’ 

Would it be at all strange if a community (or 
communities) where 4 was still effective, was 
one where the neuter form early got the upper 
hand? The literary use of ge¢ and geona side 
by side is no stranger than the simultaneous 
use of any pair of doublets of dialectic origin 
(for example, sz and se& in Chaucer, and 
scuffle and shuffle with us). It would be more 


difficult to explain the difference of vowel that 
my dialect presents in god, dog, log (with the 
a of all); pod, hog, fog (with the a of father). 

As to the North.-Mercian representation of 
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Ge. ju, I do not believe it by any means 
certain that it might not be geo-. I have 
learned no satisfactory explanation of the 
doublets with zu, geo, but we all know that 
both forms were common in W.S. at least, 
although W.S. texts of some length show only 
one (Byrhtferd has many instances of iz but 
none of geo); so that the extremely few iu- 
forms found in North. and Merc. would not 
prove that geo-forms were not in use in the 
North. In fact Northumbrian has geoc Math. 
II, 29 and 30 (cf. also Sievers §157). 

As to the Frisian forms, the stressed vowel 
is explained by (Siebs, Paul’s ‘Gr.’ i., pp. 
723 ff.) $22, i, 2; §28, ii; §$32,4. dea may be zé¢#+ 
@ (cf. O.E. gieté above) §29, i. ietta may be 
tét+-pa (cf. O.E. bdgiet above) §48, iv. This 
would require that ze¢¢a was (at least original- 
ly) used only in the past; but I have no means 
at hand to test the matter. 


GEORGE HEmPL. 
University of Michigan, 


RUSKIN AND SHARON TURNER. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs: 


Sirs :—Professor A. S. Cook, in Mop. Lane. 
NoTEs for June, 1891 (vol. vi, 345-347), discusses 
a passage from Ruskin’s ‘The Pleasures of 
England.’ In this passage Ruskin has taken 
‘*for example of the Religion of our ancestors ”’ 
a prayer which he asserts to be King Alfred’s. 
Professor Cook finds ‘‘ a curious parallel to it ”’ 
in the pages of Augustine, and shows that the 
prayer is merely a translation of passages from 
the ‘Soliloquies.’ He continues: 

‘“‘ Alfred then, merely translated this prayer 
from Augustine, yet Ruskin speaks of it as 
‘personally and passionately offered to the 
Deity’ by Alfred, and thousands of people 
who read his book are likely to take him at his 
word. Yet it would scarcely seem that Ruskin 
obtained his translation at second-hand. It is 
not identical with a rendering of part of the 
prayer by Thomas Hughes in his ‘ Alfred the 
Great,’ ch. 16, nor is it the same as the version 
in the ‘Jubilee Edition’ of Alfred’s works. .... 
.... But if Ruskin did make the translation 
himself, he has not always seized upon the 
meaning of the original. It so happens that 
two of his inexact renderings are at points 
to which he has called special attention by 
comments.”’ 

After showing the inexactness of the rendering 
at these two points, Professor Cook concludes : 
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‘Ts it not a pity to spoil such effective rheto- 
ric, and mar so telling an illustration ? Perhaps; 
but there is a ‘ pity of it’ on the other side, too, 
and it is one which will not have escaped the 
attentive reader of this note.’’ 


The charge of insincerity here brought 
against Ruskin is based mainly upon the as- 
sumption that he did not obtain his translation 
at second-hand. That this assumption is un- 
warranted is very easily shown. Wiilker 
(‘Grundriss,’ p. 415, § 481), speaking of trans- 
lations of the Old English version of the 
‘ Soliloquies ’ says: ‘‘ Proben giebt auch Turn- 
er a. a. O. [History of the Anglo-Saxons] Bd. 
2, S. 86 f.’’ Reference to Turner discloses the 
fact that among the passages translated by him 
are those found in Ruskin. A careful compari- 
son shows that Ruskin agrees with Turner 
word for word, with one trifling exception, 
namely, where Turner has ‘‘ and through Thee 
all that live subsist,’’ Ruskin has ‘‘ and through 
Thee are living all those that are so.’’ Ruskin 
then did obtain his translation at second-hand; 
the inexact renderings are not his, but Turner’s. 
Further, Turner in this passage writes of 
Alfred’s work in a manner that would naturally 
lead one who knew the prayer from this source 
only to speak of it as ‘‘ personally and passion- 
ately offered to the Deity”’ by the King. Turner 
(Book v., Ch. v.) is speaking of Alfred’s piety ; 
after quoting passages from Asser on this 
subject, he says: 

‘*But independently of Asser’s account, we 
have two written records still remaining of the 
pious feelings of this admirable King, from his 
own heart and pen, in his Anglo-Saxon se- 
lections and translations from St. Austin’s 
meditations, and in his additions to his version 
of Boetius.”’ 

After giving an extract from the version of 
Boetius, he continues: 

‘‘ From the diffuse meditations of St. Austin, 
Alfred selected the parts which most pleased 
him, and has translated these into Saxon, 
with that freedom, and with those additions 
which makes his versions so often breathe his 
own feelings. As the King’s heart is laid open 
before us in these chosen effusions, it may not 
be uninteresting to insert some extracts from 
them, as a further delineation of his real 
character.”’ 

The extracts are in three parts ; introducing 
the second and third divisions, Turner uses the 
following expressions : 


‘After indulging in these lofty feelings 
awhile, he continues:—’’ 





“One extract more, breathing the same 
warmth of feeling may be added:—”’ 


Ruskin, evidently, was not a student of Old 
English ; if he had been familiar with Migne, 
Paul and Braune’s Beitrdége, Cockayne’s 
‘Shrine,’ and Wiilker’s ‘ Grundriss,’ probably 
he would not have spoken of Alfred’s Prayer 
as he did; on the other hand, if Professor 
Cook had known the authority upon which 
Ruskin based his remarks, he surely would 
not have written just as he did of Ruskin and 
Alfred’s Prayer. 


; ' F. G. HuBBARD. 
University of California. 


ARTIFICIAL VOWEL-ROUNDER. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs :—May I take the liberty to add one‘ 
word to Mr. Raymond Weeks’s remarks on 
‘On artificial vowel-rounder’’ (Mop. LANG. 
NoTEs, January, 1892)? 

A few weeks ago I heard a young person, 
who was spelling to a little girl quite busy 
with writing a New Year’s letter, whistle 
several times running when endeavouring to 
pronounce the French w distinctly. Then I 
was led to think that English people, in order 
to pronounce our w# properly, should first 
whistle, then without changing the position of 
the tongue and that of the lips, try to give to 
wu the French sound. Many a time have I 
made the experiment on English friends here 


and with success. 
GUSTAVE FRITEAU. 


Paris. 
BUCHHEIMS ‘BALLADEN UND 
ROMANZEN.’ 


To THE EDITORS OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Sirs: From the list of typographical errors 
among the notes to Buchheim’s ‘ Balladen und 
Romanzen,’ (Mop. LANG. NoTEs, Jan., 1892), 
is omitted one of the most unfortunate, namely 
that on page 301, which places the ‘“ Inter- 
regnum”’ at 1554-1573,—three hundred years 
too late. The student who has been taught to 
expect freedom in Schiller’s treatment of 
historic material in poetry, would nevertheless 
do him an injustice in ascribing to him so gross 
an anachronism as would be implied by this 
comment upon ‘die Kaiserlose, die schreck- 
liche Zeit.’’ 

Other corrections to this edition are: 
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Page 91, line 17, for des read der. 
“173, “‘ 23, “* wirbe read wirbelt. 
” 17, ‘* 27, should be omitted. 


JAMEs T. HATFIELD. 
Northwestern University. 


BEN JONSON. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lane. NotTEs: 


Sirs :—The courtesy of Dr. Karl Menzel of 
the University of Bonn and that of my col- 
league, Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, enables 
me to identify the two following references, 
received too late to be incorporated in the 
Notes of my recent edition of Ben Jonson’s 
‘Timber or Discoveries.’ 

Page 20, line 5: ‘‘No lie ever grows old,”’ 
incorrectly attributed to Euripides by Jonson, 
will be found in Stobaeus, ‘‘ Florilegium,” 12, 
2: AAN’ ovdév Epwer HEdSOS E15 YNpas Xpdvov. 
Ed. Tauchnitz i, p. 255. 

Page 76, line 12: ‘‘Solus nex aut poeta non 
quotannis nascitur ’’ forms with slight variation 
the second line of the following distich : 

Consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules 

Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur, 
attributed to Florus, ‘ Poetae Latini Minores,’ 
ed. Baehrens, iv, p. 348. 

The kindness of Professor Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale University, enables me to explain the 
marginal reference of the folio of 1641 to 
Megabyzus by the following anecdote and 
references : 

Megabyzus highly commending some pictures 
that were meanly and ignorantly painted, and 
finding fault with others that were made with 
great art, the boies of Zeuxis that were grinding 
colours laughed at him; whereupon Zeuxis 
said, When you hold your peace, Megabyzus, 
those boies admire you, for they look on your 
rich garments and attendants; but as soon as 
you 7! anything concerning art, they laugh at 

ou; therefore preserve yourself in esteem by 

olding your peace, and censure not the work 
or skill of any which is not in your way. 


fElian, ‘Varia Historia,’ Trans. Thomas 
Stanley, London, 1666. Cf. also Pliny ‘ Nat. 
Hist.’ 35-36 and Plutarch, ‘De Trang.’ 12, in 
which two cases the reply is referred to Apelles 
and addressed respectively to Alexander and 
to Megabyzus. Professor Cook very justly 
observes: ‘‘Evidently Ben Johnson got Plutarch 
and Elian mixed, or else Zeuxis and Apelles.”’ 


FeLix E. SCHELLING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 








BRIEF MENTION. 
Professor John Lesslie Hall, of the College 
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of William and Mary, has published a rhyth- 
mical translation of the ‘Beowulf’ (D. C, 
Heath & Co.). It is not a line-for-line transla- 
tion, although it is almost that, and it is almost 
as literal as is possible in any manner: 

So Healfdene’s kinsman constantly mused on 

His long-lasting sorrow; the battle-thane clever 

Was not anywise able evils to ’scape from: 

Too crushing the sorrow that came to the people, 

Loathsome and lasting the life-grinding torture, 

Greatest of night-woes. So Higelac’s liegeman, 

Good amid Geatmen, of Grendel’s achievements 

Heard in his home: of heroes then living 

He was stoutest and strongest, sturdy and noble, 

From this brief passage the translator’s 

doctrine may be inferred: a four stressed line 
cut at the middle point by a pause; a rhyth- 
mical movement resembling that of the origi- 
nal ; considerable alliteration, with special care 
bestowed upon the “‘rime-giver,’”’ that is, the 
first stress in the second half-line; an attempt 
to retain much of the original order of words, 
balancing of phrases and parallelism, and to 
reproduce the color of the original epithets; 
some flavor of archaism. A complete ex- 
amination of its merits must be reserved for an 
extended review of this translation, but the 
scholar will at once discover that Professor 
Hall has been very accurate in his renderings, 
and the general reader will find it possible to 
catch the unusual movement of the lines and 
proceed with ease and clearness from one 
episode to another. The book is handsomely 
and accurately printed. It is to be regretted 
that the lines are not numbered continuously 
as in the editions of the original text. 


No. 39 of the ‘Literaturdenkmale des 18. 
und 19. Jahrhunderts’ ne: J. G. G6- 
schen) is a reprint of the oldest known. 
edition, of 1725, of the ‘Faustbuch des Christlich 
Meynenden,’ the book which probably first 
aroused Goethe’s interest in the character of 
Faust. Siegfried Szamatdélski, who recently 
discovered, at Erlangen, this oldest print of 
the ‘Faustbuch,’ shows, in a valuable introduc- 
tion to this present edition, the relationship of 
all the other early editions, and proves that 
they were all derived from the edition of 1725. 
Dr. Szamat6lski also gives us a reproduction 
of the original, discovered by him in the Kgl. 
Kupferstich-Kabinett at Berlin, of the ‘‘ por- 
trait of Faust after Rembrandt,” an engraving 
which one of Rembrandt’s pupils, Jan Joris 
van Vliet, produced from sketches by his 
master, about the year 1630. The editor 
believes that there are good reasons for doubt- 
ing whether Rembrandt really intended this 
picture as a portrait of Faust; it seems to 
belong to a series of heads of bald-headed, 
melancholy-looking men, which may have 
been drawn either for the peculiar expression 
or for the effects of the lights. Reproductions 
of two other Faust portraits are given; the 
first of these is a copy of the original, just 
discovered, and was drawn about the year 1680; 
the second one, the oldest print of which is 
found in the ‘Faustbuch’ of 1725, is copy of 
the former. 











